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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 


whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 


and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 








and Train- 
Established 48 years. 


Easthampton, 
Massachusetts 
Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the 
advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 


New England Linotype School 


Fits young men (18 ago up) for positions. yeyer linotype | 
operators earn 0 $40 weekly. Short cut ae high-grade | 
industrial trade. Established nine years, $20,000.00 plant. 
Summer eee enroll now. Illustrated catalog free. 

E. CARVER, Principal, 
(Room A-8) 395 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Let Your Boy Go To Camp 


This summer where he will have good care and 
come home September 3d a strong, rugged, 
manly boy. MP AMPLAIN is an Ideal 
Camp for Young Boys. Twenty-second year. 
References invariably required. Send for illus- 
trated booklet, with details. 


WM. H. BROWN, 270 West 72d St., New York. 


WASHINGTON’S BOSOM FRIEND. 


HELP! HELP to make known and to perpetuate the name 
and services of ROBERT MORRIS, the Bhaja ig merchant 
of Philadelphia, who was the Fi 
(Secretary of the Treasury) in the cause of Independence. In 
1781 ROBERT MORRIS founded the Bank of North America. 
The Bank was one of the chief factors in winning Inde- 
pendence, and it is to-day one of Philadelphia’s largest 
monetary institutions. 

ROBERT 
partner, Thomas Willing, was President), for the use of the 
Thirteen States, $1,300, within eighteen months, and it 
discounted Army Contractors’ drafts on him for $2,000,000. 
Without the aid of the Bank the Army could not have been 
kept in the field. To-day the name of ROBERT MORRIS is 
practically unknown and unheard of in our land. Send 10c. 
for our summary of “THE LIFE OF ROBERT MORRIS” ti 
contains his picture) and learn how Independence was won. 


GIBBS & CO., Publishers, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






































North Parsonsfield, 
Maine. 


Parsonsfield Seminary, 


Eighty-third year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Prepares for ail colleges. Special instruc- | 
tors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Teachers’ Training. 
All expenses covered by $150-$175. 


ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin, Kezar Falls, Maine. 


‘Your ' 
Situation 


depends as much upon your training 
as upon your ability. Entering busi- 
ness untrained holds you back. 








Burdett College fits you to hold a 
profitable position, and obtains posi- 
tions for you. 

The Courses are: Applied Business and Man- 
agement, Business, Combined, Shorthand, 
Secretarial, Normal and Finishing. 


New students begin Mondays. Catalog free. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston 
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#0 BLUE 


For the Laundry. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Soldin 5c., 10c.& 15c. Bottles. 
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MORRIS obtained from the Bank (his business | 


New England and Other Matters. 


T is suggested in all seriousness that it may 
| be necessary to establish a closed season 
for the trailing arbutus, or Mayflower, to 
|save it from total destruction. Like many 
|other kinds of wild flowers, it is far less 
common than in former years, and in some 
neighborhoods persons who know of places 
where it grows are careful to keep the knowl- 
edge to themselves. It might not be possible 
| to enforee strictly a law to protect wild flowers, 
any more than it is possible always to enforce 
|the game laws; but restrictive legislation 
might make people more careful. 


| 
& 


| IDDLEBURY College, Vermont, is 
M making prompt use of the great Battell 
estate of which it recently came into 
possession. During this spring the students, 
under the supervision of the state forester, set 
out on those lands, within a few miles of the col- 
| lege, about ninety thousand young trees—white 
| pine and Norway spruce. They took the trees 
from the nursery that the college started a 
| few years ago as a part of its equipment for 
‘the study of scientific forestry. 
the Battell estate of twenty thousand acres, 
| largely wooded, gives the college an unusual 
| opportunity to set the practical lumbermen of 
| Vermont a good example, and to do work that 
will mean much to the state in generations to 
come. Vermont has been particularly active 
in its codperation with the National Forest 
Service. ® 


OSTON may still think of itself as ‘‘the 
Hub of the Universe,’’ but a recent in- 
cident on the water front seems to weaken 

its right to be called the ‘‘ Athens of America. ’’ 
It was known in maritime circles that the 
Greek steamship Laertes was on the way from 
South America, and there were the usual 
preparations for receiving the vessel and her 
|eargo. But the name of the Laertes, printed 
|on the bow and on the stern, was in Greek 
letters, and when the ship pushed her way 
up the harbor she got neither welcome nor 
recognition. 
to the pilots, the customhouse boatmen, the tug 
captains, and others who were on the watch 
for the Laertes. In fact, it took the captain 
some time to explain things and prove his 
right to the dock reserved for him. Yet it is 
probably true that more Boston boys can.read 
Greek now than could read it in the earlier 
generation, when the schools put more em- 
phasis on the classics. The present-day readers 
of Greek, however, are mostly bootblacks and 
fruit dealers, and not sailors or college students. 

& 

EABODY is to become the thirty-sixth 
P city of Massachusetts. Since it has a 
population of more than seventeen thou- 
sand, it feels that it has outgrown the town 
form of government. Yet the vote by which 
it decided last month to ask the legislature for 
a city charter was exceedingly close—725 to 
706. Peabody has been in existence as a 
municipality for only sixty years, although it 
is in one of the oldest settled parts of New 
England. Until 1855 it was a part of Dan- 
vers and was commonly known as South 
Danvers. In that year the legislature incor- 
porated South Danvers as a town, and in 1868 
gave it the name of Peabody, in honor of its 
| most distinguished son, George Peabody, who 
won fame as a banker and philanthropist in 
London, and who gave his native town its 
famous Peabody Institute. When George Pea- 
body died in England in 1869 a British warship 
brought his body to this country, and he is 
buried in the old cemetery of the place where 
he was born in 1795. The town has become a 
| great leather manufacturing centre, and its 
| mills and factories employ more than five thou- 


| sand hands. 

QO necessary to spray their trees, but they 
sometimes make the mistake of spraying 

at the wrong time. Using a spray when the | 

| trees are in full blossom may do more harm | 

than good. The right time is just before the | 








& 
RCHARDISTS have learned that it is 





Possession of | 
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The Greek name meant nothing |. 





buds open, or just as they open, and again | 


| within a week or ten days after the blossoms 
fall. Fora spraying mixture, use three pounds 
of arsenate of lead paste, or a pound and a 
half of powdered arsenate of lead, to fifty 
gallons of water. The bud moth begins its 
work just as the bud begins to open, so that 
spraying then is especially effective. Later, 


the end of the fruit a little cup surrounded by 
five small green scales, that bend together at 
the tips. If the poison from the spray gets 
| into the cup while it is still open, it will be 
| held there when the cup closes, and so will 
| poison the worm that goes there to feed. The 
spraying should be done, therefore, after the 
petals have fallen, but before the cup closes. 
Spraying the trees while they are in full bloom 
is likely to kill many of the bees that go there 
for pollen and nectar, and the result will be 
less fruit. It is well to spray a third time 
toward the end of June. The eggs of the 
| apple worm are hatching then, and the little 
worms feed on the leaves before they go to the 
| fruit. The poison will kill many of them 
| before they even reach the fruit. 





| after the blossoms have fallen, there is left at | 


/common flour. 
| You cannot have as good bread without it. 
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Strength and Endurance 


in our 


‘Knockabout Suit” 


(Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by us) 


For Boys—7 to 18 Years 


Mothers may depend upon our 
‘‘Knockabout Suit,’’ because 
of its wonderful wear-resisting 
. qualities; made of a special 
grade of double and twist cassi- 
mere, guaranteed all wool and 
fast colors, heavy silk thread 
sewn, trousers are lined and 
have taped seams. Extra but- 
tons and pieces with each suit. 


$8.00 


Mail Orders promptly filled 
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The Greatest Breadmaker 


You can make more bread, better bread, 
|and cheaper bread from Daniel Webster 
|Flour than from any other. It is well 
worth the trifle extra that it costs over 
It makes living cheaper. 


ROLLER Mit 


a Meets MII 
Git" 


we 
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OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster 
Flour does not make the best bread you 
have ever baked—after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the 
dealer and get your money back. 








SA DANIEL WEBSTER y 
: FLOUR 





Insist upon “Daniel Webster” 
TAKE NO OTHER 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


TILTON SEMINARY 











In the foothills of the White M Seven build 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athietie cide 
Art, Elocution. —— Training. Special courses for high school gr 
Dr aking an Science. Moderate rates. 

CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate terms. For information of either department address 





and new dining hall. | 
‘prepat wae “tor college or business. Music, 
Hom ding Sewing, 











GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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six were five very seri- 
ous young people that 
sat in consultation in the 
sitting room of the house that 
now seemed so lonely. Eugenia 
had gone back to college very 
much against her will; but 
Pauline and June had made 
her see that if she stayed at 
home she would only have ‘ 
wasted the time she had already spent at - 
college. Moreover, it was best for them 

all that Eugenia should make the most of 

her education, for afterward she would 

be able by her teaching to add greatly to 

the family income. 

So poor Eugenia had left the old house, 
though reluctantly and tearfully. Pauline 
and Aimée helped her make two black 
dresses, and June, who still hated sewing 
as much as ever, did the best she could 
with the cooking and housework. Until 
they had safely packed Eugenia off, not 
one of them spoke of their future; but it 
was seldom out of their thoughts, and at 
the end of the week Pauline looked paler 
and thinner than ever. But so often the 
unexpected happens! When the five re- 
turned from bidding Eugenia good-by, 

Bob picked up a letter that had been left 
under the door. It was addressed to 
Pauline. 

‘*Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it is from 
Cousin Hilary !’’ 

Pauline stood before the fireplace and 
opened her letter. She read it through, 
and then, to the consternation of the 
others, sat down on the hearth rug and 
burst into tears. It was the first time 
during all those days of suspense and grief 
that any of them had seen Pauline cry. 

June was kneeling beside her in a flash. 

‘*O Polly, Polly darling!’’ she said, with 
her arms round Pauline’s shoulders. 
**Don’t ery, don’t! O Polly, you’ll break 
our hearts if you cry like that! What is 
the matter ?’’ 

Bob, too, knelt beside them; Aimée and 
Anne, in each other’s arms, looked at their 
sister with wide-opened eyes. Pauline 
had been strength and courage to them 
all; why had she broken down now? 

At last Pauline tried to explain. She 
handed Hilary’s letter to Bob, who began 
to read: 

“Dear Cousin Pauline. I have. been in the 
wilds for several weeks past, and have only 
to-day received your letter telling me of your 
great loss. I loved your father, and —” 


Here Bob choked, cleared his throat, 
flung the letter toward Aimée, and walked 
to the window, where he stood very close 
to the panes with his hands deep in his 
pockets. 

‘*T can’t read that man’s fist!’’ he 
growled. So Aimée began where he left 
off : 


“and I shall say no more than that. But it 

occurs to me that you must all feel in need of a 

change, and I have something to suggest that 

Lhope may meet with your approval. Perhaps you 
know that I have never been willing to rent, or to 
change in any way, my grandmother’s little house 
in East Walford; it has been closed since her death, 
and is just as she left it. If you and the others will 
consent to live in it, I shall be very grateful, for I 
do not wish it to fall into decay, and I am unwill- 
ing to have strangers there. If you decide to do 
so, my agent, Mr. Williams, will attend to the 
details of having any repairs made that you may 
find necessary, and he will continue to pay the 
taxes and water rent, as he has done for me until 
now. You will understand that it is because I am 
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ORAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 


JUNE KNEW HIM AT ONCE; 
THE PATH TOWARD HIM. 


things grow! I hope the cherries are ripe! 
And do you suppose there will be any kittens?’’ 
It was to settle finally the question of their 
moving that the Percivals had now met in 
consultation. And the result of that consulta- 
tion was that within a week they had opened 
| the little house, and had moved in, bags, bag- 
| gage, birds, and furniture—that is, as much of 
the furniture as could go into the rooms. The 
rest they sold. But the money that they got 
not willing to take rent for the house my grand- | fF the furniture was not much more than 
mother loved, that I hope you may care to live in | enough to pay the expenses of moving. The 
a love to all the children, and especially to rhe eae bye — 
ly love ren, y ‘But, Polly,’’ Aimée said, ‘*I thought father 
po =" girl who owns "der Wau - a — I am sure I have heard 
Aimée laid the letter on the table, and bent} Pauline shook her head sadly. ‘‘No, dear; 
over Anne again with tears in her eyes; fora} he did have at one time, and he meant to 
few minutes only Pauline’s sobs were to be| renew it; but in January poor Mrs. Willitts 
heard in the room; but presently June stood | was so sick, and father just had to pay the 
up and read the letter through again. rent for them; in March, too, there were extra 
‘‘O Hilary-Hilary!’’ she said softly, when | expenses. What we shall get will do little 
she had finished it. | more than pay the bills. I can’t let myself 
Pauline looked up through her tears. ‘‘I | think of what would have happened if Hilary 
didn’t know where on earth we could go,’’ | had not offered us the house.’’ 
she said. **T tell you what, Polly darling,’’ Anne 
The same thought had been in the mind of | suggested. ‘‘We’ll live on the cherries as soon 
each, but none had dared to open the subject. | as they are ripe; I don’t think.they would be 
Mr. Percival’s illness had completely emptied | very good for us right now.’’ 
the family exchequer. There were still the; Pauline hugged Anne, and laughed. 
bills of the previous month to pay; and more| ‘‘Don’t laugh too soon at Anne’s suggestion, 
months, an endless string of them, stretched | Pol,’? Bob said. ‘*There is more in it than 
threateningly into the future. No wonder) you think. There’s a little garden space be- 
Pauline had had no time for tears! hind the house, and Grandma Warburton used 
At last Anne broke the tension of the mo- | to have old Henry raise a lot of vegetables and 
ment. ‘‘Oh, I remember that house! There’s| things. Why shouldn’t we have a garden?’’ 
a garden to it, a really truly garden, where} June’s cheeks flushed, as they always did 








MC Sy Edith Barnard Delano 
In Ten Chapters. Chapter Six. 
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WITH OUTSTRETCHED HANDS SHE FLEW DOWN 


when she was pleased. ‘‘O Bob,” she cried, | 
‘twe can! We can raise corn, and potatoes, 
and wheat, and tobacco —’’ Then, when she 
saw the amazement on their faces, and remem- 
bered the probable size of their future vege- 
table ‘‘patch,’’ she laughed. ‘‘Oh, I forgot! 
It isn’t quite so large as my valley, is it? 
But anyway, we can surely grow vegetables 
enough for the summer, Bobby; and we will 
just go to work and. do it, too!’’ 

‘*That’s all very well,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘but 
we must have money, actual dollars and cents. 
Doctor Richards is almost sure that he can get 
me a place as secretary or office assistant to a 
doctor who has lately come to Walford from 
the South; it will not be unpleasant work, 
and I can be home with you children by four 
o’clock every day.’’ 

So Pauline, on whom the family cares had | 
fallen for so long, was the first among them | 
to go out to earn something toward their sup- 
port. | 

‘*Pol,’? Bob said one evening about a week | 
later, ‘‘I am going to do something you won’t | 
like. ’’ 

Pauline looked up with a smile; she was| 
never afraid of the things that Bob confessed 
to beforehand. ‘‘I wonder if you really are?’’ 

Bob perched on the arm of her rocking- 
chair and pulled at the little curls at her neck. 
‘“*Yes, I am! And you’ll please remember 
that I am the man of this family, and raise 
no objections. I’ve got a job.’’ 

‘*O Bob! You aren’t going to stop school? 
Father did so want you to go to college!’’ 

‘*Well, maybe I will yet,’’ Bob replied. | 
‘*But first I’m going to earn my keep, Polly | 






Percival, so you may as well 
make up your mind to that. 
The only thing is, I suppose 
you’ll] hate the way I’m going 
to do it.’’ 

Pauline’s eyes filled with 
tears, but she bit her lip, and 
said bravely, ‘‘I guess I can 
trust you, big brother. ’’ 

‘*Well, you’ll have to trust 

me that it’s the best I can do at present. 
Mr. Shinn, the milkman, wants a driver, 
and he’s offered me the job. And—I’m 
going to take it.’’ 

Pauline and Aimée said nothing; they 
only looked at him. 

‘*It’?s not so bad as it seems, Pol,’’ 
Bob went on. ‘‘His driver has to collect 
a lot of money, and old Shinn says he 
won’t ask to have me bonded, but will 
trust me, for father’s sake. He only wants 
me for about two months, while his driver 
is getting well of a broken leg; and he 
says if I do well he’ll recommend me to 
his wife’s cousin, Mr. Perkins, who is a 
teller in the Second National Bank, and 
he’s pretty sure that he can get me in 
there. He says a boy that has had a job 
and done well in it is a good deal better 
off than a boy who has never done any 
work at all.’’ 

Still Pauline and Aimée could not, 
apparently, bring themselves to approve. 
June watched Bob with bright eyes and 
parted lips; she saw that he was a little 
hurt-by his sisters’ silence. 

**7’ll tell you what J think of it!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I think you are a man and a 
brother, Bob Percival, and I’ll be proud 
to drive round with you any time you 
want me!’’ 

Bob grinned. ‘‘No, thanks,’’ he said. 
‘*Much obliged, Junebug, but I don’t like 
the cut of your jib. No girls in mine.’’ 

But he was obviously gratified at her 
approval, and forgot the painful silence of 
his sisters. Aimée, who adored June, drew 
her chair closer and kissed her; and for 
once Bob let Polly rest her head on his 
shoulder while they talked it all over. 
When they had decided that it was really 
best that Bob should accept the position, 
June made a surprising announcement of 
her own. 

‘*You put me to shame, you two,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’m the only useless one of this 
family, and I’m tired of being a drone. 
Even Anne can sew; you ought to have 
seen the blessed baby darning socks this 
afternoon. I can’t do one single thing, and 
I’ve decided it’s time I was learning to. 
So I went to-day to make arrangements. ’’ 

‘**O June!’’ Pauline sighed. ‘You, 
too?’’ 

‘*No,’’? June said, laughing, ‘‘not a 
milk wagon, dear. I only wish I were so 
lucky, for then I could begin to earn right 
away. No, I’ll have to let Bobby weather 
the storms while I learn how to work; 
mine is stenography. ’’ 

Pauline looked at her in surprise. ‘‘Why, 
June Lansing! What on earth do you want 
to do that for? Typewriting? Shorthand? 
Office work? Why, June, you little mountain 
bird, you’d die, shut up in a stuffy office!’’ 

But June had made up her mind. ‘‘No, I 


| shall not die, Pollykin, and I have already 


seen about my lessons. 
right away.”’ 

June’s lessons, however, did not begin until 
fall, for there was so much to be done at 
home and in the garden that Aimée declared 
she could not be spared; and there was too 
little money at that time for any to be spent 
for lessons. Pauline went off every morning, 
and seemed to like her position in the doctor’s 
office. She said very little at home about her 
employer, and so none of them dreamed of the 
delightful surprise that was in store for June. 

One day in the early summer Pauline woke 
with so severe a headache that she could not 
get up at all; so she asked June to telephone 
to Doctor Manly, for whom she worked, that 
she could not come to the office that day. The 
name was not uncommon, and although it 
brought back to June’s mind her Virginia 
valley, and mammy, and Hilary-Hilary as he 
looked lying sick and lame in the best chamber, 
it did not occur to her that the Doctor Manly 
who had attended Hilary and who had in- 
fluenced her own destiny could be Pauline’s 
doctor. But the surprise came that very eye- 


I’m going to begin 


\ning, when Aimée was upstairs with Pauline, 


and June and Anne were sitting on the steps 


| of the porch in the long twilight; a man came 


briskly up the street, and in through the little 
gate that always slammed. June knew him 











at once; 


little, dancing, merry child again. With out- 
stretched hands she flew down the path toward 
him, as sure of her welcome as when she used 
to drop down roses upon him from the roof of 
the porch at Oakwood Manor. 

The doctor, however, stopped in amazement 
at the sight of a young woman racing down the 
path to meet him. He had come to ask after 
Miss Percival. But before he could think, 
June was pounding his arms with her two little 
fists just as she used to do in Virginia. In 
those days the young doctor would lift her 
up from the ground in his strong arms; 
whereas now he stood as amazed as any 
man would be who found himself suddenly 
embraced and pommeled by a strange, tall 
young woman ! 

‘Oh! oh! oh!’’ June cried, catching his 
sleeve in her two hands. ‘‘I’m so glad to see 
you! O honey doctor, honey doctor, if I’d 





‘«They are too pretty to eat.’’ 

Aimée shook her head. 
she said, ‘‘I couldn’t let you eat them. I 
made some two days ago as an experiment, 


and took them to the Woman’s Exchange, and | 
to-day I got an order for four dozen at a dollar | 


a dozen, and these are to go to Mrs. Winton 


‘No, Pollykins,”’ | 


| Will you help me carry them up after supper, 
Bobby? They said at the exchange that I’d 
| certainly have a steady demand for them.”’ 

So it came about that June was, after all, 
the last of them to begin to earn a regular 
contribution toward the family funds; but her 
| time for that was to come. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MELIYS RUNAWAY AVER TER 


By, 


Pie the white house with the vivid 











green blinds Miss Kate Derby came 
hurrying. She carried a handbag and a 


guessed it was you Polly worked for! Oh-h-h!’’ | paper-covered parcel in one hand and a suit 


Then the doctor put his hands on her hair, 
and turned her face toward the pale light 
of the fading sunset. ‘‘Why, it’s little 
June!’’ he said in a tone of wonder. 

June was crying. At the sight of his 
face, the pent-up loneliness of years had 
swept over her. She wanted Uncle 
Tribby, and the boys, and her dear old 
mammy; she wanted them more than 
anything else in the world. The doctor 
seemed to understand, for he put his 
arms about her shoulders as he might 
have done six years before, and leading 
her to the porch steps, sat down beside 
her. He said nothing at all until 
June’s tears had stopped, but he held 
her hand gently and kindly, and smiled 
at Anne’s startled face. 

‘*Tt’s perfectly horrid of me,’’ June 
said, when she could speak. ‘‘I know 
it’s perfectly horrid of me, but I didn’t 
expect you, and — 

‘“‘And I’m not a prince!’ the doctor 
said with a smile. 

June laughed. ‘‘No,’’ she said, wip- 
ing her eyes. ‘‘ You are nicer than any 
mere prince, honey doctor. Oh, please 
tel] me about my mammy! Don’t you 
see I —’’ And her tears began again. 

‘*Poor little girl!’’ said the doctor. 
‘*T see my coming has made you very 
homesick. Your mammy is well, just 
as well as ean be. I had a letter from 
Ferryville only this week; Torm had 
been to town to get some liniment 
from my successor for Une’ Tribby’s 
‘rheumatics.’ Everyone at the manor 
was well, and mammy was very proud of a 
new pair of spectacles some one had sent her. ’’ 

But news of the old people only increased 
poor June’s longing to see them. Her head 
was down on her knees, and she sobbed out, 
‘‘Oh, I want my mammy so! I want her so!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the doctor tried to comfort her, 
‘*some day you must go back.’’ 

They laughed together at the improbability 
of it, and talked about the manor and Ferry- 
ville, and the thousand and one things June 
wanted to know, until at last she stopped with 
a look of shame. 

‘*Oh!’*? she cried. ‘‘I entirely forgot! 
You’re Polly’s doctor, and you came out to 
see how she is, I suppose! Gracious! I’ma 
disgrace to mammy’s ‘fotching up’ !’’ 


The doctor laughed. ‘‘I’m ‘Polly’s doctor,’ 
am I?’ 
June nodded. ‘‘Of course. But she’ll just 


have to divide you now, because you belonged 
to me first. Oh, and Polly’s poor head is 
better, and she will be quite able to go to work 
to-morrow, thank you very much!’’ 

It was the first of the doctor’s many visits. 
He had much to tell June about Ferryville, and 
about his saving all he could from his small 
earnings there to come to the city. He even had 
news of Hilary Warburton, with whom he had 
always kept up an irregular correspondence. 

He soon became the general family adviser 
and friend. He, with Mr. Shinn, helped Bob 
to get the long-coveted position in the bank; 
and it was one of his patients that engaged 
Eugenia as tutor for the summer. 

Much of the garden work fell to June, who 
loved it; Aimée took the duties of housekeeper 
from Pauline’s shoulders. The family were 
greatly surprised one evening to find on the 
middle of the supper table a large flat dish of 
what seemed at first glance to be artificial 
roses; it was-June’s sharp eyes that discovered 
what they really were. 

‘‘Oh!”? she exclaimed. ‘‘O Maysie Percival! 
What on earth have you been making? Why, 
it isn’t anyone’s birthday !”’ 


Aimée laughed, and blushed a little. ‘‘I’ve 
been experimenting, ’’ she said. 
‘*Experimenting !’’ cried Pauline. ‘‘I should 


think you had! Why, Aimée, they are the 
prettiest things I ever saw !’’ 

“Is it a cake?’’? Bob asked, while Anne 
danced up and down and clapped her hands. 

‘*Yes, it is a cake!’’ Anne cried. ‘‘It’s a 
lot of little tiny round cakes. Aimée made 
them; I watched her. And oh, they’re hard as 
anything to make!’’? The others were quite 
speechless with admiration, until Pauline turned 
to Aimée with a slightly reproachful air. 


‘They are little works of art, Maysie! But | and threatening to smash the thills, until his | 





case in the other. These she put on the rear 
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mistress seized the bridle. ‘‘That would be a 
nice trick, wouldn’t it?’’ said Miss Kate, with 
a withering glance at her nephew. ‘The 
runaway would be stopped beautifully !’” 
‘*But see,’? Melly protested, ‘‘here I am 








HIS AUNT'S FOREFINGER, POINTING UNERRINGLY, RENDERED FURTHER 
; EVASION IMPOSSIBLE. 


seat of the one-horse chariotee, and then 
started to climb up beside her nephew in front. 
With one foot on the step, she halted abruptly, 
and stared open-eyed over the dashboard. 

‘‘What in time is that?’’ she demanded. 
She stepped back to the ground, and went 
round in front of the vehicle to make a closer 
inspection. 

Melancthon Derby, called Melly for short, a 
solemn-faced boy who in some respects was far 
older than his years, twisted uneasily on the 
seat, and tried to avoid his aunt’s penetrating 
glances. 

‘*That?’’? he said. He spoke with a rising 
inflection, as if he were uncertain what she 
meant; but his aunt’s forefinger, pointing un- 
erringly, rendered further evasion impossible. 
‘*That,’’ he hastened to add, ‘‘oh, that’s my 
new runaway averter. I’m going to get a 
patent on it, I guess.’’ 

A lever stood out from the front of the dash- 
board at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
It was screwed to a wooden cam, over which 
ran a narrow strap, leading down on either 
side to bolts that passed through the clips that 
attached the thills to the wagon. A cross- 
piece screwed to the wagon box furnished the 
fulcrum for the lever, and held the entire 
apparatus in place. All the parts had been 
neatly fashioned, painted, and varnished; the 
young inventor felt pardonable pride in his 
work. 

‘*Melancthon Derby, ’’ said Miss Kate, ‘‘have 
you gone and driven screws into the chariotee 
that you knew your grandfather always set 
such store by?’? 

‘*There wasn’t any other way to fasten it 
securely. If you want to take it off, the holes 
can be puttied up and painted over.’’ 

‘*T certainly want it taken off—right off !’’ 


‘*But you haven’t seen how it works, Aunt | 


Kate!’’ 

‘*T don’t care how it works! A runaway 
averter, with Jerry, who’s eighteen years old 
and never ran away in his life! The idea!?’ 

‘*But some horses do run away. Didn’t 
Jake Dodds get thrown out, and have his 
shoulder blade broken, week before last? 
Please let me show you how it works.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Miss Kate, softening slightly, 
‘*oo ahead—and then you take it right off!’’ 

‘*Get up, Jerry!’’ Melly cried. ‘‘Now see, | 
Aunt Kate, I lean over and pull the lever— 
there! Whoa, Jerry! Whoa!’’ 

At the yank of the lever the bolts had been 
dragged from the clips, and the thills had 
fallen clattering upon Jerry’s heels. In spite 


| of his eighteen years and settled habits, the | 


old horse pranced about, puffing and snorting, | 


safe in the wagon, which is standing perfectly 
still. People wouldn’t get their shoulder 
blades or other bones broken if they could let 
the horses loose as soon as they started to run 
away.’’ 

Miss Kate looked sadly at her nephew. 
‘*Sometimes,’’ she said, ‘‘I wonder if you’re 
quite right in your head, Melly.’’ 

She disdained further argument; then, as 
she turned to the horse, which had now quieted 
down, she discovered a new grievance. 

‘*My goodness!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If you 
haven’t twisted the irons round on these thills! 
What’s that for?’’ 

‘*That’s part of the invention,’’ Melly ex- 
plained, as he climbed down from the carriage. 
‘*T had them fixed that way so that the bolts 
would go diagonally. I had to turn the clips, 
too. I couldn’t seem to rig a way to drag the 
bolts out sideways. ’’ 

‘“*But you didn’t do that blacksmith work 
yourself ?’’ 

‘*No, I paid Lem Stover two dollars for the 
job; it was the two dollars you gave me on 
my birthday. ’’ 

‘¢ And spoiled the thills that go on the char- 
iotee |?” 

‘tNo, no, Aunt Kate; those are the thills 
off the old milk wagon! The chariotee thills 
are down in the carriage house; I haven’t 
touched them.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s something to be thankful for. 
Now take that thing off, and change the thills 
just as quick as you can. You’ll have to 
hurry if I’m to catch that train.’’ 

Melly unbolted the clips, turned them to 
their former position, and put in the thills of 
| the chariotee. He set about the task so cheer- 
| fully that his aunt was somewhat mollified 
| until she saw the holes left by the screws in 
the wagon box. Then her indignation rose 
| again. 
| ‘*Whatever made you do it?’’ she asked, 
| when they had at last started on the road to 
| Millersville. ‘*Why didn’t you get my per- 
mission before doing such a thing?’’ 

Melly squirmed, but deciding that frankness 
would be the best policy, said, ‘‘I knew you 
wouldn’t let me do it if I told you, and I 
| wanted to show the invention all fixed up this 

| way to old Mr. Dodds. He’s got a big family 
| carryall, you know, and now that Jake’s all 
| banged up by a runaway, I thought he’d be 
| interested. ’’ 

| Admiration contended with wrath in Miss 
| Kate’s eyes. ‘‘Well, of all things!’’ she ex- 
| claimed. ‘‘To think of a boy of fourteen 
planning a campaign like that! Have you 
shown it to him?’’ 

‘*Yes,?? said Melly. 





‘He looked it over 
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in an instant all the years that had | what are we to do with them?’”’ she asked | on the hill for some sort of party to-night. 
passed seemed to slip away, and she was a|dubiously. 


yesterday, and I showed him how the averter 
worked as well as I could in the yard.’’ 

‘*What did he say about it?’’ 

Melly glanced at his aunt, and seeing that 
curiosity was now uppermost in her mind, be- 
came confidential. ‘‘Old Mr. Dodds is kind of 
funny, you know, Aunt Kate. You can’t always 
tell when he’s joking and when he’s in earnest.” 

‘*Yés, I know; his own family can’t.’’ 

‘*Well, he seemed to take a lot of interest in 
the runaway averter; but I couldn’t help 
thinking that maybe he was grinning under 
the surface all the time. ’’ 

‘*What did he say ?’’ 

‘tHe said it was very ingenious—a great 
scheme; but before trying it himself he wanted 
to be sure that the fundamental idea was cor- 
rect. He said that fundamentals are all that 
really count in this world. What do you sup- 
pose he meant by that?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know, Melly, but I can 
guess. It wouldn’t be very bright to stop a 
runaway by turning the horses loose and let- 
ting them break their necks. ’’ 

‘*A person’s neck is worth more than 
a horse’s. Old Mr. Dodds would rather 
have had one of his horses hurt than to 

* have Jake’s bones broken. ’’ 

‘*We won’t argue about that,’’ said 
his aunt hastily. ‘‘What I want is to 
have you fix up those screw holes, and 
not to put that thing back on the char- 
iotee again. You'll promise me, won’t 
you?”? 

‘*Y-e-s. Maybe Mr. Dodds will want 
it for his carryall. You'll surely be 
back by Thursday ?’’ 

‘“‘Thursday afternoon, at the very 
latest. Don’t try any experiments with 
anything while I’m away, and keep the 
doors locked. There—the train is whis- 
tling for the upper crossing, and we’re 
only on the edge of the village!’’ 

Melly flicked the astonished Jerry 
with the whip, and they went tearing 
down Main Street at a gallop. They 
reached the station barely in time for 
Miss Kate to clutch her bundles and to 
rush aboard the train. Melly was so 
much excited by her hurried departure 
that he forgot several purchases he had 
intended to make in town. As he drove 
home, he planned several improvements 
for the averter in case his invention 
should prove successful. 

One thing that disquieted him was 
his recollection of the power churn he 
had invented that spring. By some 
oversight, he had made the arm of the 
lever that lifted the dasher too long. 

As a result, with the first turn of the drive- 
wheel, it had snatched the dasher and cover 
from the churn, and on the return stroke had 
splashed the cream all over the floor of the 
milk room. At that moment his aunt had 
entered the room to learn the cause of the 
commotion. 

That had been an unfortunate incident. In 
his mind, Melly went over the details of the 
averter with great care, to make sure that no 
similar oversight had occurred. 

That night he was lonesome in the empty 
house, and the next day—Tuesday—went to 
his cousin Joe’s and pareunded him to go 
fishing. 

On Wednesday, when he was feeding Jerry, 
he thought of the screw holes in the chariotee, 
and decided to drive to the village to get some 
putty. 

Then a brilliant thought occurred to him. 
He would fasten the averter to the old milk 
wagon, and give it a trial on the road. That 
would not be an experiment, but merely a 
continuation of his earlier investigations. In 
ten minutes he had the contrivance firmly 
screwed to the front of the box. 

Jerry jogged along in a manner that was 
highly discouraging to an inventor who 
needed a runaway to test his invention; 
but on the upper flats, opposite the Dodds 
farm, Melly prodded the old horse into a 
shambling gallop—the counterpart of the gait 
that had carried Miss Derby down Main 
Street. 

Old Mr. Dodds, standing in a meadow by 
the roadside, regarded the approaching horse 
and wagon with a quizzical expression. 

‘*See, Mr. Dodds,’’ Melly shouted to him, 
‘*see how it works!’’ 

He leaned forward and grasped the lever 
with his whip hand. That brought the lash 
of the whip in contact with Jerry’s flank, and 
the horse redoubled his exertions. 

The upper flats slope slightly upward until 
opposite the Dodds barnyard, and then down- 
ward, rather more steeply, to a ravine where 
a brook crosses the highway. 

After shouting, Melly pulled on the lever; 
but owing to the upgrade, there was consider- 
able pressure on the bolts, and they stuck fast. 
Red in the face, Melly tugged at them again 
and again; each time he did so, he uncon- 
sciously applied the whip to the offended 
horse. 

‘You want to oil up that averter of yours !”’ 
Mr. Dodds called after him. ‘‘It sticks in the 
bearings !’’ 

Desperate, Melly gave a last frantic tug. 
At that moment the wagon started on the 
downgrade, and the bolts gave way so suddenly 
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that Melly tumbled backward upon the seat. 
As he sprawled upon the moth-eaten cush- 
ion, the reins were snatched from his grasp; 
Jerry, careering off at a tangent, kicked at the 
crossbar of the thills until they broke; then, 
with streaming mane and tail, he galloped into 
the underground stable of the Dodds barn. 

But the wagon did not stop! 

It had acquired some headway before Jerry 
detached himself from it, and being now on a 
downgrade, continued to run with accelerated 
speed. Moreover, the milk wagon lacked both 
brake and steering gear. 

Despair filled the young inventor’s heart as 
the fact dawned upon him that the wagon 
was running away. As he struggled to his 
feet and prepared to jump, he could not help 
thinking, in spite of his terror, of the way in 
which the power churn had behaved. 

Suddenly one of the front wheels struck a 
stone; the wagon swerved, and plunged head- 
long into the ditch. Melly had a momentary 
sensation of rising and flying; then he saw 
a great flash of light. When at last he re- 
gained consciousness, Mrs. Dodds was spong- 
ing his face with cold water, and her husband 
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was searching him diligently from head to|a mouth six hundred feet deep and a quarter| many places the marks of the tamping iron 


foot in a vain quest for broken bones. 


After a half hour given to rest and recu- | 
Dodds | 


peration, Melly accepted from Mr. 
another pair of thills, and conferred on him 
the guardianship of the averter. Melly’s head | 
ached and his back was lame in several places, | 
but otherwise he was pretty well restored to a 
normal condition. 

‘*What I need,’’ he said, as he climbed up 
to the seat of the milk wagon, ‘‘is a brake 
to work simultaneously with the detaching 
lever. I guess that would fix it up, all right.’’ 

“Yes”? the old farmer agreed, ‘‘that’s one 
of the fundamentals you overlooked, Melly, 
and there’s another. ’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ the boy asked. 

‘*That’s a brake on the horse, also simul- 
taneous. You get the three so they’ll work 
perfectly and in unison, and your averter will 
be a winner. ’’ 

Melly grinned sheepishly. ‘‘In that case 
there wouldn’t be nfuch use in detaching the 
horse, ’’ he said. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Dodds, ‘‘you might work 
eae idea into your averter, too.’’ 











stranger before the far-flung northern coast- 

line of Cornwall. For many a league 
against the setting sun it spreads and borders 
the Atlantic with a ragged fringe of rocks 
and precipices, whence the land above slopes 
gently in featureless planes, naked and austere. 
To understand this stern region and to learn 
its secret you must approach it purged of false 
ideals and in an unprejudiced spirit. 

At first you will perceive nothing except a 
bleak landscape of undulating hills lifted many 
hundred feet above a restless sea—hills that 
repeat monotonously, tyrannously, their con- 
tours, and extend for mile upon mile, pitiless 
and despotic. They ascend inland to the naked 
horizon; they fall seaward upon a-range of 
sad-colored promontories and cliffs. There is, 
moreover, something lacking from the land- 
scape—an essential, elemental thing, part of 
earth’s familiar garb, the absence of which 
adds to the uneasiness that the spectacle may 
produce in the observer. For there are no 
trees upon these barren hills; only humpbacked 
hedges or walls of slate divide field from field; 
and should a dwarfed oak or 
ash become visible in some 
hollow below land level, it 
lurks in concealment —an 
alien, exotic thing that lifts 
its branches by stealth. 

For this is the home of the 
West Wind; hither he comes 
from ranging the Atlantic and 
ordering the way of waves 
and the path of clouds. The 
earth is bared for his welcome, 
smoothed and preserved in 
primal simplicity by the ter- 
rific impact of his landing. 
Here he alights and sets his 
impress upon the solid ground. 
He is the overlord, the master, 
and the secret of the land lies 
with him. Grasp that, and 
the earth that stared so sternly 
in a wilderness of bared fields 
and lonely antres wili drop its 
garment of isolation and will 
shine luminous and explicit. 
Then it discovers its own 
story as a notable outwork 
of the world, framed to oppose 
mighty barriers against the ocean and bear on 
its bosom the feet of the West Wind. It is 
found to be a great land—great in its sim- 
plicity and propriety of means to end. 

North Cornwall conquers with a gradual 
but sure victory; in the understanding heart 
she. banishes the first chill doubt, then arouses 
a growing interest, and later wakens enthusi- 
asm. She is solemn, even sublime. There is 
neither rhetoric nor sentimentality in her 
speech. Her voice corresponds to her features, 
for both are subtle, restrained, and full of 
grace. 

A great grazing ground rolls to the edge of 
the cliff, and the bellow of kine and the bleat 
of sheep mingle with the song of the wind 
and the riot of the surges below. Here break 
the lumbering cumuli to bless the land with 
increase; the summer sun burns its heart; 
there is wild music of bell and bird as the 
pageant of the seasons pursues its way. The 
furzes and blackthorns spread their gold and 
Silver for young Spring; then follow the pop- 
pies and gypsy roses in the corn, when the 
West Wind runs in pale, golden billows through 
the harvest. The eagle fern brings down the 
light of sky to earth—now blue, now gray; 
the wild flowers flash upon the cliffs. Then 
Fall finds the stubble, the smoke of the field 
fires rolling inland like giant feathers, the 
clank of the plough, and the companies of sea 
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gulls in the lengthening furrow; and lastly, 
Winter, that ancient nurse, lowers the light 
and draws her curtains of cloud and rain that 
earth may sleep awhile before the vernal time 
returns. 

Here men have lifted their homes and justi- 
fied existence on land and sea. They are the 
crown of this lonely world, the fairest of its 
fruits, the richest of its treasure. They dwell 
undaunted here, at the uttermost edge of earth, 
and here find their labor and their life’s 
excuse. Not only the remains of old time may 
draw the traveler hither, for there is more 
than King Arthur’s castle at Tintagel to see. 
The many tourists from America who seek 
this ruin of old romance, perched gray above 
the waves, should, upon the occasion of another 
visit, turn inland and search out a slate quarry 
that is world-famous now. Men were delving 
in these deep seams when Shakespeare wrote, 
and the work has proceeded without interrup- 
tion from Tudor times. 

You are aware of the mineral before you 
reach the mighty gulf from which it comes; 
for upon every hand its intrusion will demand 





of a mile across. This enormous cup is sur- | 
rounded by many colored cliffs that slope | 
gently inward from the surface. It is chased 


|and jeweled into great beauty by man and 


nature. Round it run many galleries, some | 
| deserted, some alive with workers. Like} 
|threads of light the paths circle it, now 
opening upon the sides of the rounded cliffs, 
now suspended in air under perpendicular | 
precipices. In the midst is a quarter-mile | 
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THE RUINS OF KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE 


AT TINTAGEL. 


incline that descends to the heart of the quar- 
ries and that connects the works above with the 
works below; and elsewhere are other gentle 
acclivities, where moraines of fallen stone have 
oozed out in great cones beneath the cliffs. 
These moraines represent disasters, for they 
mean that the overburden of the quarry has 
fallen to swallow up the valuable slate beneath. 
The masses, which appear so trifling when 
seen from above, are in reality little mountains 
of waste earth and stone that will take years 

to remove. ~ 
In the bottom of the quarry indeed the 
moraines are being attacked vigorously. At 
their feet, wrestling with these huge accumu- 
lations, stand square, black objects that, 
dwarfed by distance, seem no larger than 
match boxes. Steam puffs 





THE SLATE QUARRY AT DELABOLE, WHERE MEN WERE 
DELVING WHEN SHAKESPEARE WROTE. 


1 from the machines; they dig 
their scoops into the fallen 
mass ; at each thrust they pick 
up a ton and a half of rubbish 
and then deposit it in a trol- 
ley that is waiting to remove 
the load. A network of tram 
lines branches every way in 
the bottom of the cup, extend- 
ing its fingers to the points of 
attack ; and where they end— 
at smudges of silvery gray 
scattered about the bottom of 
the quarry—there creep little 
atoms. 








The last and greatest fall 
represented a displacement of | 
more than half a million tons, 
and those who saw the catas- 
trophe declare that the spec- | 
tacle was terrific. } 

‘*T thought as the railway 
station and the church and 
all the village was going to| 
tumble into the quarries,’’ | 
said an old rock man te me. | 
‘*The whole precipice rose | 


still appear ‘in thousands on the cliffs, to tell 
where the rock men of the past labored to cut 
out the quarry and to drill the stone for charges 
of gunpowder and dynamite. The action of 
these great forces is different, for gunpowder 
is the gentler agent: it lifts and opens, whereas 


| dynamite and kindred explosives tear and 


shatter. A rock man’s judgment tells him 
which to use at any given point. 

One noble cliff falls sheer five hundred feet 
to the wilderness of rock below, 
and across its huge front hang 
aérial threads, like gossamers. 
At its crown black chimneys 
tower into the sky. Below, 
upon the sudden bluff of a 
crag, a wheel turns, and a great 
pump, with intermittent jolt 
and grunt, sucks the water from 
the bottom of the quarry and 
sends it to tanks up aloft. 
This machine, with its net- 
work of arms and wheels, 
hangs very black on the side 
of the cliff; and a note of black 
is also carried into the midst 
of the grand gray and rosy 
cliff faces by little wheels that 
hang from the gossamers. They 
drop to the mites in the silver- 
gray depths beneath; and from 
time to time masses and wedges 
of nearly two tons’ weight are 
hoisted upward, and float 
through the air to the surface 
like thistledown. 

The quarry is full of noises 
—the clank of the pumps, the 
rattle of the trucks, the hiss of 
pneumatie drills, the clink of 
tampers and the rumble and 
rattle of the great rocks dis- 
lodged by crowbars from the 
cliffs. Men shout, too, and their voices are as 
the drones of little gnats; but sometimes, at 
the hour of blasting, an immense volume of 
sound is liberated, and the thunder of the 
explosion crashes madly round and round the 
cup and wakes a war of tangled echoes thrown 
from cliff to cliff. 

Once there were dwellings within the cup; 
but the needs of the quarry caused their 
destruction, and now only two cottages remain. 
The ragged edges of the cliff creep toward 
them, and they will soon vanish, after stand- 
ing for a hundred years. 

Everywhere the valuable stone, now silver- 
green, now silver-gray, is being dragged up 
the great incline, or wafted through air to the 
workers above; and once aloft, another army 
of men and boys set to work upon it and split 
and hack and chop and square it into useful- 
ness. On all sides the midgets are burrowing 
below and wrestling with the stone above; 
thousands of tons leave the works every week, 
and yet such is the immensity of the mass that 
the sides of the quarry seem hardly changed 
from year to year. For more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years has man delved here. 
Elizabethans covered their homes with its rare 
slate ; and since their time, working ceaselessly, 
we have scratched out this stupendous hole, 
and covered habitations therefrom through 
the length and breadth of the United King- 
dom. Cathedrals and cottages alike send 
hither for their slates; there are extant build- 
ings roofed therewith two hundred years ago 
that show no crack or flaw. But older than 


| the stones that cover man’s home must be 


those that mark his grave, and slates in 
churchyards, or on church walls, can doubt- 
less be found dating from Tudor times. A 
slate gathers no moss; and although lichens 


|ean find foothold upon it, their incrustations 


make slow progress and the stone will set forth 
the name of the dead for ages. 

Slate fills countless uses besides that of roof- 
ing, and the methods of cleaving it and cutting 


your attention. Thestone, which to most of us| up and just sat down in the bottom of the pit | it, when it ascends from the quarry to the 


is familiar in one connection only, here serves 
a hundred purposes. Great slabs of slate, | 


—’twas like the roar of the ocean, and I be 
very sure that I’ll never see no such thing | 


some aslant and some fallen, mark the bound- | again afore judgment day !’’ 


aries of the land. They strike upon memory 


The stupendous pit has been the theatre of 


workshops, will depend upon the purposes for 
which it is destined. Steam plays a part in 
dressing the slate ; ‘its masses are first fastened 
on the iron saw tables and reduced to man- 


and remind the eye of forgotten graves. The human enterprise for so many years that the ageable shape and size. Special saws with 
field paths are often laid with them and they | centuries have bedecked and adorned its sides; | strange teeth, like screws, soon slip through 


build the many stiles. 


farm, and the mowstead of the rick. For fences 
and walls they serve; and in the garden 
patches they rise, elongated into narrow strips 
that take the place of poles and prop the 
clothesline. Every alleyway is paved with 
them; every wellhead is surrounded by slates; 
they build the houses as well as roof them. 
The sweet water runs through slate conduits ; 
mounds of broken slate, or wrought slate, 
stand at every corner by the highway and the 
village streets. 

For this is Delabole—a hamlet created of 
old by a single industry, a community in 
which men and boys to the number of five 
hundred work in the slate quarries, as their 
forefathers have done and their children’s 
children will do. 

But the huge scene of their toil is not 
immediately visible. Where the village slopes 
from north to south you can see at first no 
evidence of that mighty gulf. Then suddenly 
the earth opens like a crater, and yawns with 


They stand before the | and although naked sheets and planes of won- 
cottage doors, they make the pigsty of the) 





derful color—the work of recent time—still 
gleam starkly, all innocent of blade or leaf, 
elsewhere, in deserted galleries and among 
faces of the cliff torn bare by vanished gen- 
erations of men, green things have made their 
home and flourish with luxuriance, to the 
eternal drip of surface water. Here a rich 
mosaic of color glows in the cup; ferns and 
foxgloves and a thousand lesser things thrive 
in niches and crevices of the stone; and there 
is a splendid passage of flame where the 
mimulus, or monkey flower, sheets a whole 
precipice with gold. 

By steps and scarps the sides of the quarry 
fall, narrowing always to the bottom; but the | 
cliff planes are huge enough for sunshine and | 
shadow to paint on them wonderful pictures 
in olive and blue and mossy green, or to fling | 
on them great splashes and patches of rose 
and russet. They melt together brokenly; 
sometimes they are fretted with darkness and | 
spotted with caverns, or mottled and zigzagged | 
by the rusty percolations of iron. 
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the slate; then workmen, tackling it with 
chisel and mallet, split the lamine thinner 
and thinner. Good slate cleaves wonderfully, 
and a mass of stone is soon flaked away into a 
pile of dark gray slates, clean and bright and 
ready for the guillotine. That noisy instru- 
ment makes an accompaniment to the hiss of 
the saws and the steady din of the mallets. It 
crashes with a harsh, distracting sound, and 
each explosive noise indicates the squaring of an 
edge of slate. Great care is needed with this 
instrument, and the unhappy workman who 
lets his thoughts wander for a moment from 
the revolving knife may find his fingers gone. 
Accidents of every sort there must be in such 
|a great centre of activity, and many stories 
are told of catastrophes and moving escapes 


|and rescues in the quarries. There is a tale 


that dates from the time that John Wesley 
found the quarrymen, preached to them in 


| their dinner hour, and sowed the seeds of a 


| great religious revival that was never more 
| active than at this day. 
It is declared that a quarryman sitting at 
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his food beside the place of his work was 
startled by one of the crows that haunt the 
quarry. The bird with extraordinary boldness 
approached him, swooped down, dipped its beak 
into his paper of food, and flew away with a 
great piece of cheese. The irate quarryman 
leaped up to fling a stone at it, and as he did so 
the rock behind him fell ; if he had remained in 
his place it would have crushed him to death. 

Green-gray or ‘‘abbey gray’’ is the mass of 
the quarry output; but there is also a generous 
production of ‘‘green.’’ 


tiful and pleasant to the eye. 
the reds—jewels among slates—that shine with 
russet and purple. That stone is rare, and can 
only be quarried in small quantities. All varie- 
ties have only a very small porosity, and take 
their places among the best slates in the world. 

Five hundred men and boys are employed 
at the quarries, and their homes cluster in the 
little village at the edge of the works. The 
type is Celtic, but many blond, high-colored 
men labor here. All are polite, easy, and 
kindly ; all seem to find their work interesting 


those who may be attracted hither. They are 


an independent and religious people, and it is | 
a distinction of the hamlet in which they 


dwell that there are more places of worship 
in it than public houses. For here the stern 
conditions and exactions of life have set up an 
order of values that would seem strange to the 
pleasure-seeking, pleasure- 
loving inhabitants of cities. 


This fine stuff runs in | 
certain veins, and offers a color that is very beau- | 
Lastly, there are | 
|sign, ‘‘Furnished Rooms for Light 


| escape for Maggy to take away. 


| Maggy was an old woman. 
and take pleasure in explaining its nature to | 





AGGY worked 
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those very old ones on the street be- 
hind the new hospital; it was narrow 
and tall, and blackened by soot and 
smoke; outside, at the rear of the 
building, was a flight of rickety stairs ; 
over the creaking front steps hung the 









Housekeeping.’’ The house had no 
furnace; in each room was a miserable little 
fireplace. Lodgers carried their ashes down to 
the pit; they could leave garbage on the fire 


Maggy was the only person, Ruth Sullivan 
thought, whose life was harder than her own; 
and it was harder only because Ruth was 
young and could hope for better things, whereas 


‘*Tf I were in her place,’’ Ruth said to Rose 
McGinn, ‘‘I know I shouldn’t want to live.’’ 

Her temples that morning throbbed with a 
sick headache, and she dreaded the heat and 
the foul air at the steam laundry where she 
worked. She wondered how she would feel if 
she had to look ahead to years of working in 
the laundry. ‘‘But you needn’t feel sorry for 
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that her son gave her. Of 
course there was no reason 
why he shoulddo anything 
for Ruth. It was no one’s fault; and 
the ofticers of the Home, who had so 
many girls, were well satisfied to enter 
her name on the books as, ‘‘Ruth, 
called ‘Sullivan,’ employee at Ocean 
Foam Laundry. ’’ 

At first she had thought the laundry 
work was only temporary; she hoped 
to get a place at some hospital, where she 
would serve for small wages and get her 
training as a nurse. The Sullivans had sev- 
eral friends who had done that. 

But there were many applicants ‘for posi- 
tions of that kind. From the cloakroom of the 
laundry Ruth could see a corner of the new 
hospital—one of the very few at which she 
had not applied. Somehow, as she looked at 
it this morning, she felt she could never again 
ask a head nurse for work. 

‘*Say, you look as if you ought to be over at 
the hospital,’’ a girl said kindly. ‘‘Is it your 
head again? Well, it’s just the heat of this 
place makes headaches. ’’ : 

The air in the large basement into which 
they turned seemed particularly sticky and 

enervating. The oblong 
windows near the ceiling 









The God of these Cornish- 
men is alive, with a force 
and reality and ever-present 
significance hard to match 
in these days. To religion 
they turn for their light and 
warmth and _ satisfaction; 
religion is not only their 
guide to another and a better 
existence, when this strenu- 
ous life is ended; it is also 
their romance and inspira- 
tion. They find in it no 
bleak necessity alone, to 
guide their footsteps and 
assure their future welfare ; 
it is their present joy and 
sustenance also; it mellows 
the business of living and 
brightens the daily round 
and task. They are divided 
by many innocent and triv- 
jal distinctions of dogma, 
yet join in this: that prayer 
represents their vital need, 
both temporal and eternal, 
and that the right to worship 
and to praise is their first 
demand. 

Religion is their bread, 
and music the wine that 
washes itdown. They pray 
and sing, and it is in song 
that they find their supreme 
pleasure. Music is their one 
zsthetic outlet, and in their 
hymns they liberate all the 
dumb instinct for the beauti- 
ful that is common to the 
heart of man. The choir 
practice is their favorite 
social function, and if a more 
physical entertainment hap- 
pens, it will take the form of 
a‘‘free luncheon, ’’ where all 
meet together; the proceeds of the feast go to 
a chapel organ, or some other cause connected 
with their holy places. Those buildings are 
in perfect keeping with their lives and their 
land,—stern and austere,—full of the cool, 
white daylight of that region, which, when 
you understood it, is unlovely no longer. 

They are a temperate, restrained people 
and promise less than they perform; but they 
are natural and direct. Schooled to ask little 
from existence and hoping little, they are not 
disappointed with life; fearing little, they are 
at ease. Cheerfulness and contentment are a 
common inheritance; and the energetic spirit 
who can feel neither here takes his special 
lore and knowledge of slate and seeks in the 
wider world for a life with larger promise. 

Indeed, they are to a considerable extent a 
migratory class, and where slate is to be found, 
Cornishmen will be found also. Throughout 
the United Kingdom they have gone, and they 
are numerously scattered among our colonies 
also. But you would find the greatest number 
in America; in Pennsylvania alone there are 
more Cornish slate men at work than exist 
in Cornwall. One of the great quarries in 
America is named after that of which I write, 
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and William Chapman, who came to you as a| 


lad from Delabole some eighty years ago, has 
been called the father of slate quarrying in 
the United States of America. 

Thus in many a minor industry may be found 
running the ties that unite us and grip with 
sure hands all that is best and finest in the 
character of our mighty countries. For the 
Cornishman’s motto of ‘‘one and all’’ shall 


GY,” CRIED RUTH, “I GUESS I WAS NEARLY 


Maggy,’’ Rosesaid. ‘*She’s tickled to death to 
have this job. When the new landlord came, 
he was going to turn her off and get a man. 
Maggy cried for two or three days; the roomers 
told the landlord they’d leave unless he kept 
her. So she stayed.’’ 

‘‘What did she want to stay for?’’ Ruth 
asked. 

‘*Oh, she’s used to things here, and thinks 
a lot of some of the roomers. I think she likes 
to serub; you can make her happy telling her 
how clean she keeps the hall. And then— 
Maggy’s not bright, and maybe she couldn’t 
get a new place.’’ 

Singing a hymn in a flat, loud voice, Maggy 
came down the stairs with a garbage pail in 
each hand. She was a big woman, in a purple 
dress, with huge brogans on her feet. 

‘*Now ain’t it too bad?’’ she said, when she 
saw Ruth’s white face. ‘‘Y’re sick with yer 
head agin.’’ 

‘*You ought to take a headache tablet, ’’ said 
Rose. = 

‘*No, Rose,’? Ruth answered. ‘‘I’ve quit 
on headache medicine. I’m beginning to 
depend too much on those tablets.”’ . 

‘“The walk in the fresh air’ll cure yer head, ’’ 
Maggy predicted cheerfully. 

But the air was damp and cold; it was a 
cloudy morning and a raw wind was blowing. 
In the street Ruth’s teeth chattered from cold, 
and the sharp wind sent darts of pain through 
her head. She was almost glad to step into 
the hot laundry. 

Other girls whom she knew had relatives, 
but there were none for her. Dear old 





not be limited to his race alone, but, with 

process of years and increment of wisdom and | 
patience, wax to be the watchword of humanity | 
and the golden badge of all mankind. 


Grandma Sullivan had taken her from the 
State Home. When Ruth was eighteen 
Grandma Sullivan had died. She had left no 
money, for she had lived on a monthly sum 
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were gray with soapy fog; 
and all day the electric 
lights burned. Ruth stood 
sorting soiled things that 
the wagon drivers brought: 
lot after lot of soiled hotel 
linen; a private wash, with 
fine shirt waists that smelled 
of violets, and a great heap 
of napkins that told of some 
one’s evening party. To 
stamp these things she had 
to bend almost to the floor, 
and the effort increased the 
pain in her head until she 
feared lest she should faint 
from it. 

All the time she thought 
about St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Her Sunday-school teacher 
had promised to speak to 
the head nurse there; per- 
haps when Ruth reached 
the rooming house in the 
evening there would be a 
letter for her on the hall 
table—one of the square blue 
linen envelopes used at St. 
Luke’s. Looking forward, 
hoping for that letter, helped 
her through the morning. 

Noon came; but the 
thought of eating made her 
shudder. She lay down on 
a heap of laundry bags and 
closed her eyes. 

‘*Can’t you eat no din- 
ner?’’ asked Rose. 

‘*T feel as if anything to 
eat would make me sick,’’ 
Ruth said. ‘‘To-morrow’s 
the holiday, and I want to 
be able to stand on my feet. ’’ 

The clock hands crawled 
tothree. Then arush order 
came from a railway, and Ruth stood fora 
long while sorting table linen and waiters’ 
aprons. She knew then that they would work 
until nearly midnight. 

She did not know just when it began to 
grow dark outside; when she glanced up, she 
saw that the windows looked black through the 
sticky steam of the room. A little later, the 
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girls went out for supper, and she lay down. 

‘*Tt’s the heat makes your head so bad,’’ a| 
girl said as she passed her. ‘‘I can’t stand it 
any longer; I’ve got a job to wait in a res- | 
taurant. It’s less money, but, as mother says, | 
if I get rid of the headache, what’s money ?’? | 

The tears started to Ruth’s eyes. At first, | 
after lying down, the pain in her head was | 
far worse; then, gradually, the throbbing | 
dulled a little. By that time the girls had | 
come back and work was beginning again. 
One of the girls brought her a ham sandwich, 
but the sight of it made Ruth feel faint. 

At last, about ten o’clock, Ruth and Rose 
McGinn finished their work. Ruth put on her 
coat over the thin, wet shirt waist in which 
she had been working, and they went out into 
the night. 

There had been sleet during the day; the 
sharp wind swept through the fog that hung 
over the city. By the time they were passing 
the new hospital, Ruth was chilled through; 
but when they reached the rooming house 
Ruth forgot that she was cold, for there on the | 
hall table was a square blue linen envelope. 

Eagerly she snatched it up; it was addressed 
to her, and in the upper left-hand corner was 
printed, ‘‘St. Luke’s Hospital.’’ Her fingers 
were so numb that at first she could not open 
the envelope. 

At last she drew out the folded sheet of | 
paper and spread it out. The letter was from | 





the head nurse; it was a kind letter, but — 
Ruth put the sheet back into the envelope. 
‘*Tt was about a job I wanted,’’ she said to 
Rose. ‘‘I didn’t get it.’’ 

‘*You’d better take one of my sleepin’ pow- 
ders and not lie awake all night. Stop at my 
room and get one.’’ 

‘*All right—I will.’’ Ruth said the words 
fiercely. She knew that the powder would 
make her ill the next day; instead of spending 
her holiday, as she had always done, in search 
of work, she would stay in bed. ‘‘I’ve given 
up—it’s no use,’’ she said. 

‘*Sure, there’s no use lying awake,’’ said 
Rose, as they paused at her door. 

On the table were breakfast plates, sticky 
with syrup; a greasy frying pan was on the 
little oil stove; a heap of soiled quilts lay on 
the bed. On the bureau was a tangle of fancy 
things,—chiffon collars, old gloves, and pink 
ribbons,—and among them Rose found the 
tablet. 

‘*You’re ever so good.’’ 
closed about it. 
return this.’’ 

‘*What are you goin’ todo to-morrow? Look 
round for a job?’’ 

‘*No. Sleep!’? Tears came to her eyes, 
and she turned and hurried to her room. 

She would find no comfort there, she knew. 
She had been too ill that morning to make her 
bed; there would be no fire in the little grate 
—only a heap of dead ashes. She had left her 
breakfast dishes unwashed in the morning; 
they would be there on the dirty table. 
Grandma Sullivan had taught her to crave 
cleanliness and order; but of late Ruth did 
not seem to care about those things. As Rose 
said, what is the use of making your bed in 
the morning, since you only rumple it again 
when you go to bed at night? 

At least, she thought, she would never again 
go asking for work at the hospitals; only pain 
came from that. Crushing the blue envelope 
in her hand, she pushed open the door of her 
room. 

To her surprise, the room was not dark or 
cold. The ashes were gone from the grate; 
the floor was swept clean; the dirty dishes 
had been taken from the table; on the stove 
was a brown teapot and something wrapped 
in white cloth. 

Maggy was at the bed, putting on fresh 
sheets and pillow slips, a day before the usual 
time for them. She had a bad cold, and her 
nose was large and red. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t hear ye come!’’ she said. 
‘“*T was up to bring you a taste of my fish, 
warmed up, and a hot baked potato; and while 
I was waitin’, I done a little to the room. Sit 
down and have yer supper.’’ 

Ruth put her head down and sobbed, ‘‘I’m 
too sick to eat. I’ll just take my medicine and 
go to bed. Thank you, though.”’ 

‘*Yer medicine!’’ said Maggy scornfully. 
‘It’s gre’t medicine—makes ye too sick to 
stand up. Here’s the tea.’’ 

Ruth looked at old Maggy; she, too, was 
tired and ill, yet she had stayed out of bed to 
make this cup of tea for her. She could not 
refuse. 

So, with her shaking hand, the girl lifted a 
spoonful of tea; it was fragrant, and hot, and 
good. She ate a bite of Maggy’s fish, and 
suddenly made the discovery that she was 
hungry. 

With evident joy Maggy watched the girl 
eat. 

‘*Why, Maggy,’’ cried Ruth, ‘‘I guess I was 
nearly starved! Only you’re—too good—to 
me!’’? She bit her lip suddenly and blinked 
her eyes. 

Ruth did not take the headache powder that 
night. A powder always made her sleep sud- 
denly ; it was like falling into a black gulf, to 
wake hours after, faint with nausea, but free 
from headache. It was not that way to-night; 
slowly, waking again and again from the pain 
in her head, she drifted to sleep. 

When she woke, sunlight sparkled on the 
icy town; the hospital building gleamed like 
glass. Outside her door she heard a heavy 
tread and a loud, flat voice; Maggy was sing- 
ing a hymn as she carried the garbage down. 
Ruth sprang up, weak from her illness, but 
blessedly comfortable—and hungry. 

She cooked her breakfast, and then, carefully 
dressed in her best, set out for the new hos- 
pital. 

She never forgot that half hour that she 
waited in the office, although it was much like 
the other times when she had waited at other 
hospitals. Finally the white-clad head nurse 
came down the hall stairs, and Ruth’s heart 
beat a wild tattoo of fear and hope. She rose 
and put one hand on her chair to steady her- 
self. Then the head nurse smiled, and Ruth 
was asking the question that she had asked so 
many times at other hospitals. This time it 
seemed more momentous than ever before, but 
her voice did not tremble, and she looked 
straight into the grave, kindly face before her. 
Then came the answer that was memorable, 
because it was the beginning of her new work 
and her new life. 


Ruth’s cold hand 
‘*T?ll get some to-morrow and 


After Ruth entered the hospital she began to 
plan to do something for Maggy; but it was 
hard to do anything for a person who was so 
content, and whose only worry was her fear 
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that she might lose her place at the rooming 
house, and so become dependent in her old age. 
‘*But when that time comes,’’ Ruth used to 
think, ‘‘I shall help her.’? So she waited, 
and the time passed, and she became a tried 
and trained nurse, in the white linen of 
service. ‘ 

No helpless old age came to Maggy, how- 
ever; she kept her place at the rooming house 
until the end. One day they took her over to 
the hospital, and a week later she was gone— 
but not back to her rooming house, or to any 
other earthly task. 

A great many people came to inquire for 
her at the hospital. Most of them were 
strangers to Ruth, but they all said they had 
known Maggy at the rooming house. One 
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Chapter 


# ON, you stay here,’’ father said, more 
S sternly than he usually spoke to me. 
‘*You stay here at camp with old Mudi 

and Chot. There’s work to keep you busy.” 
But I hated to be left behind at our little 
mining camp in the Sayan Mountains. ‘‘ Let 
me go with you, dad,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘I won’t 
get in the way, and I’ll keep up with you.”’ 
Usually father was very easy with me. 


always coax him to let me do as I wanted. 

But that morning he turned and took me by 
the shoulder. ‘‘You stay here at the camp, 
Ben,’’ he said. ‘There are reasons why you 
must stay. ’’ 

I knew then that there was no use in my 
coaxing him any more; but I wanted very 
much to go with him down to Karatusk. 

The Sayan Mountains, in which we had 


our camp, are at the headwaters of the great | 


Yenisei River, on or near the boundary between 
Siberia and China. Our placer mine was on 
the Chinese side of the boundary, but the 
Chinese government at that time exercised no 


authority over mining in that remote part of | 


its domains. To sell our gold we went over 


Karatusk, across the boundary. 
zolotnik for gold; a zolotnik is about a seventh 


part of an ounce. 
I was not really afraid that morning, but 


somehow I did not want to stay behind. The} 


mountains looked dreadfully cold and wild, 


course old Mudi, our Yakut cook, and her 
grandson, Chot, would be with me. I had 
stayed with them once before when father 
and Sooda, his Japanese partner, had gone 
over the mountains to Karatusk with our gold. 


in about nine days,’’ father said. ‘‘ But some- 
thing may delay us for a day or two. 
must stay right here and look after things. 





woman brought a box of roses, which made | and Sooda had gone to Karatusk to sell the gold | 
her hands and dress look very rough by con- | that we had washed out in the last few months. 
trast. I counted the days until they should return ; 
‘*We roomed at her place after we were} but when the ninth day came they had not 
married,’’ she said, ‘‘and when Joe lost his! yet come back. It was the last of October, 
job and was in trouble, she loaned us the last and dull, cold weather. Black clouds hung 
dollar she had in the world, to pay our) low on the mountain sides, and Mudi kept 
rent. ’? | saying, ‘* Karr, karr’?—which in Yakut 
‘*T see. I wish I could have a life like| means snow. Every morning she waked Chot 
that.’? The words came suddenly from Ruth’s | and me very early, and set us to cutting wood 
lips, and surprised her a little. up the valley where the sluices were. In the 
She went to a window and stood alone. | afternoon she hauled it down with her pony, 
The roses filled the tiny hospital room with | on a sled that father had made in the spring. 
fragrance. Outside, the setting sun shone on} Chot was only eleven years old, but could 
the rear of the rooming house; the building | use an axe as well as I could, and it did not 
was still blackened, shabby, and forlorn, but} tire him half so much. Maudi kept us so 
its windows burned for a moment with glory. | busy cutting wood that we did not have time 
to wash any gold. Later, I understood better | 
why she seemed so anxious to get the wood 
in. In the morning she always went down | 
the valley and cut dry grass for the pony. 
But even if we had had more time we could | 
not have washed out much gold, for every 
night the water froze in the sluices; and the 
little creek in the valley froze solid. I never 
before saw winter come on so quick. In one 
week the weather, which had been pleasant 
and fairly mild, became so cold that water 
froze four inches thick in a night. The ground 
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| our way. 


| Mudi could not build a fire. 


| and trod it down. 


We heard wild sheep bleating up the pass, and 
saw four bearcoots—big black eagles—circling 
slowly round overhead. Bearcoots were very 
common, and so bold that if we hung up meat 


| near the camp they were almost certain to 


swoop down and carry it off. 

About noon the wind began to blow; it grew 
so cold that we had to hover over the stove to 
keep warm. The air outside was so thick 
with snow that we could not see the stable. 
Mudi would not let Chot and me go to feed 
the pony, for she was afraid we would lose 
She went herself. 

The next morning we did not know when to 
get up, for the drifts of snow had buried the 
cabin to the roof and the room was dark. ‘The 


|snow had got into the stovepipe, which was 


made of a hollow log, and for a long time 
She had to take 
the stove down and with a pole clear the snow 
out of the log. After breakfast she opened 
the cabin door, and with a shovel began to dig 
a tunnel through the drift to the stable. We 
could hear Guendy whinnying to us. 

After she had dug a little way she set Chot 
and me to work. First I went ahead and 
dug; then, when I was tired, Chot took the 
shovel and dug, while I pushed the snow aside 
It was great fun. When 





After 
mother’s death at Vancouver, I could nearly | 


;a party of gold seekers 
| and gone from their farms 





|and got work there for a 
the mountains to the Russian assay office at | 
The Russian | 
government allowed the miners four rubles a | 
| available funds reduced to 


| that time, however, he 
and the log cabin seemed very lonesome. Of | 


| sinsk district in southern 
‘*If nothing happens, we shall be back here | 


So you | 
| well for six months. 


as cheerful as usual. I 
liked our life in those wild 
mountains, and did not 
pine for America as father 
did, for I was so young 
when we left Maine that I 
did not remember much 
about the place. During 
the year 1898 my father, 
his brother Cyrus, and 
Eben Long had joined 


in Maine to Dawson City, 
in the Klondike. My 
father took my mother and 
me, then eight years old, 
with him, and left us at 
Vancouver, while he and 
Uncle Cyrus went north 
to Dawson. 

Uncle Cyrus died at a 
mining camp on Forty 
Mile Creek. My father 
returned to Vancouver 


time, but after my moth- 
er’s death, much dis- 
heartened, and with his 


less than a thousand dol- 
lars, he resolved to go 
back to Maine. About 


fell in with Sooda, a 
Japanese boy, nineteen 
years old. 


Sooda had been mining 
for two years in the Minu- 


Siberia, and had discov- 


| ered a rich placer on the 


Chinese side of the boundary. He had done 


Then, needing a partner, 


You and Chot may work a little every day. | he had determined to return home to Japan 


Use that upper sluice with the riffles. You | 
may have all the gold you can wash out while | 


and persuade his brother to join him. 
On his way out of the mountains he had 





I’m gone. We want to make a lot of money, | ‘tried to sell his gold at the Russian assay 
Ben, so that when we go home to America | office at Minusinsk, but the corrupt officials 
we can have everything we want.’’ there had arrested him and confiscated nearly 
Father was always talking like that to me, | all his gold on a charge of mining without a 
telling me that I must help him all I could, so | government permit. In vain he had declared 
that we could soon go back to America. | that he had mined on Chinese territory, out- 
About six o’clock, father and Sooda de- | | side Russian jurisdiction. The ‘‘gold master’’ 
parted. Sooda had a little leather sack strapped | had merely shrugged his shoulders and said 
on his back between his shoulders, and stooped | that if all that region was not now Russian ter- 
forward a little as he walked. Father carried | ritory it soon would be. 
a much bigger sack with the provisions in it; | Sooda was so firmly convinced of the richness 
but Sooda’s was the heavier, for it contained ‘of the placer that he had discovered that he 
more than twenty-eight thousand rubles’ | had held to his plan to bring his brother and 
worth of gold. | to take out Russian mining permits, just as if 
I shivered as I stood and watched my father | the mine were in Siberia. 
and Sooda go down the trail. It had just | On reaching home, however, he had found 
begun to get light and the morning was cold. | that this brother had recently emigrated to 
I had been up only a few minutes. Heavy, | | British Columbia. So Sooda had sailed for 
dark clouds rested on the mountains all round | Vancouver to find him. Meanwhile, the Rus- 
the camp; the pleasant, bright fall weather | sian-Japanese War of 1904-5 had broken out, 
had changed during the night. | and Sooda’s brother in British Columbia had 
Mudi had been up, cooking, for an hour or | been summoned home to serve in the Japanese 
two; but Chot had not waked yet. His dog, | army before Sooda reached Vancouver. Sooda 
Goobe, followed father and Sooda down the himself would have entered the army, but he 
trail; they drove him back once, but the mo- | was so very nearsighted that he was unfit for 
ment they were out of sight he set out after | service. While he was waiting to get passage 
them again. | home to Yokohama he met my father and me. 
Shivering, I went back into the cabin and | I was then twelve years old. 
stood warming myself behind the sheet-iron| My father was so deeply impressed by 
stove. Mudi was singing one of her doleful | Sooda’s account of that placer mine in the 
Yakut songs that I never liked to hear; they | Sayan Mountains that he determined to go 
made me feel gloomy. there instead of to Maine. 
When I went into the cabin, Chot waked, | formed a partnership. My father put every 
and presently Mudi gave us our breakfast. | cent he had into tickets, quicksilver, outfit 
The week before, we had brought our supplies | and supplies for the new venture. 
for the winter from Karatusk on Siberian | 
pack ponies. There were canned beef and | paid the usual fees and got mining permits; 
oatmeal in tin cases that had come all the way | then we set off for the mine in the mountains. 
from Chicago, and also sugar and condensed | The mine proved quite as rich as Sooda had 
milk for the coffee, and marmalade from | represented it; we had been there for six 
London. We were in no danger of starving. | months and had done well. We had built two 


He and Sooda | 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





I-SHIVERED AS I STOOD AND WATCHED MY FATHER AND SOODA 
GO DOWN THE TRAIL, 








On arriving at Minusinsk, he and Sooda| 


After Chot got up and we had had breakfast, |log cabins—one for ourselves, and one as a/| 


I did not feel so lonesome. Indeed, I was soon | stable for Mudi’s pony, Guendy. Now father 


| remained bright and calm until nearly noon. | 


we did not know in what 
direction to dig, we called 
to Guendy, and he whin- 
nied back to us; thus we 
got our bearings again. In 
an hour or two we reached 
the door of the stable. 
Guendy was so glad to see 
us that he neighed and 
pranced. But there was 
no water for him, and 
Mudi had to melt a buck- 
etful of snow. We had 
only snow water to drink 
_ourselves, and it had a 
biting, bitter taste. 

Fortunately the snow 
was feathery, so that a 
good deal of light and air 
came through to us; but to 
help, we made some holes 
in the roof of the tunnel. 
The snow kept out the 
cold wind, and the camp 
was warm all the time. 
Our eyes soon got used to 
the dim light. 

The howling of the 
wolves sounded very 
strange through the snow. 
Mudi said that they were 
nearly starved, and that 
they were digging tunnels 
in the snow to find some- 
thing to eat. She care- 
fully propped the door 
shut every night, and we 
took great pains to fasten 
the door of Guendy’s 
stable securely. 

One evening two large, 
handsome birds with long 
tail feathers dived down 

also froze as hard asa rock. We had to keep | through the snow into our tunnel, near the door 
a fire in the camp stove all night. | of the cabin. We caught them both, and Mudi 


Late one afternoon, when Chot and I were cooked them. She called them sylans; they 
| were a kind of large partridge. Afterward 


cutting wood up the valley, it began to snow, 
we heard others diving into the snow not far 


ran for the camp. It snowed faster and faster, 
and came so thick that we could hardly see ten 
feet from the camp door. But it was snug and 
warm in the camp; we had two kerosene lamps, 
and Mudi got us a good supper. Chot and I 
were hungry, and ate a bowlful of mush and 
sugar, and two canfuls of beef, fried in hot fat. 

Pretty soon we heard a dismal howling that 
came nearer and nearer. I thought it must 


and it snowed so fast that we took our axes and 
off. Mudi said that it was a flock that the bear- 


coots were chasing, and that they were diving 
into the snow to escape them, but that when 
they hid in the snow, sables would get them. 

A good many days passed, more than a fort- 
night, and I should have had a good time if I 
had not worried so much about father. 

Then one night we had a dreadful scare. 
It had begun to snow again. Mudi, who was 


be dogs that were howling, but Chot looked 
round, and said, ‘‘Koordi.’’ Mudi nodded, 
and seeing that I did not understand, said, 
‘“*Volku.”? That, I knew, was the Russian | 
word for wolves. All the evening we heard | kind of checkers. 
the wolves running back and forth outside and | ‘‘Guendy’s got hung in his halter!’ Mudi 
howling dismally. Mudi said that they were | called out to Chot. ‘‘He’s choking!’’ 
erying because summer had gone and a winter We took the lamp and ran along the tunnel 
of hunger and suffering was at hand. She| to the stable. As we opened the door the 
sang one of her gloomy songs that night. Chot | pony rushed out and knocked us both into the 
would hardly say a word to me, but sat and| snow. The lamp chimney flew off, but I kept 
listened to Mudi, with his black eyes fixed on | hold of the lamp, which flared up. The pony 
her face. I was pretty homesick. How I did| bolted along the tunnel to the cabin, and 
wish that father would come back! | squeezing through . omaha ss me 
Mudi did not seem at all worried by his|the room. When ot an reac e 
failure to return. She said that he and Sooda | cabin, Mudi was getting her pea rifle. The 
had probably been detained at Karatusk longer | pony stood trembling in one corner of the 
than they expected; she added that now that | room, with drops of sweat glistening all over 
the snow had come, they might not dare to| his body; his halter was broken. 
make the return trip at all. I thought differ-| We thought that wolves had dug through 
ently, for I knew father; but I was afraid | the snow behind his stable; and Chot and I 
that he and Sooda might perish in the snow, | went back on tiptoe, with the smoky lamp, 
or that the wolves might attack them. | and peered in at the door. I was frightened, 
The storm lasted three days; on the fourth | but I knew that Mudi was coming right behind 
morning the snow had buried the cabin to the | us with her pea rifle. The stable was dark as 
top of the window. Chot and I wallowed | | pitch. I could not see anything at first, but I 
through the deep drifts to the stable to feed | heard a queer, low noise as if some one were 
the pony. Guendy—which in Yakut means | drawing in his breath. Suddenly Chot caught 
youngster—was a shaggy, gray pony scarcely | the lamp out of my hand and held it up inside 
more than half as large as a horse; but he was the door. Then I saw the head of a big animal 
strong, and could carry four poods of supplies | glaring at us through a hole in the opposite wall 
on his baeck—about 150 pounds. of the stable. It wasa terrible head, with long, 
The weather, which had cleared in the night, | white, stiff whiskers and great silvery eyes! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


not very well, sat near the stove and sang her 
gloomy songs. Suddenly Guendy began to 
squeal as if he were being killed. Chot and 
I were sitting at the table playing margul—a 

















FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE man who has more money than brains | 


needs it. 


He argues best who never girds, 

But puts Hard Facts in clear, Soft Words. 
F you give the best there is in you, what 
remains will be still better. 


I 


RITISH soldiers used more ammunition 

in the single battle of Neuve Chapelle 
than they used in the whole Boer War, which 
lasted nearly three years. Only by such com- 
parisons can the mind grasp the tremendous 
scale of this awful conflict. 

EALTH officers say that every rat costs 

the hotel or restaurant where it boards 
and lodges $5a year. The cost of plain home 
living for a rat in this country is $1.82 a year. 
Abroad, it is considerably cheaper. England 
can keep a rat for $1.80 a year, Denmark for 
$1.20, and France for the modest sum of $1. 

HE postponed race for.the America’s Cup 

is not likely to be sailed this year. The 
Shamrock IV is on this side, but Sir Thomas 
Lipton is busy helping Serbia, and Great 
Britain is in no mood for international yacht 
racing. Nevertheless, the two defenders, Res- 
olute and Vanitie, will have a series of races 
in July. 


N compliance with undergraduate petitions, | 


Columbia University has removed the offi- 
eial ban against football that it imposed 
when the game was in general disfavor a few 
years ago. The new rules and the new spirit 
ef play have made football a very different 
game from what it was then. All lovers of 
manly sport hope that the higher standards 
will be maintained. 

PLANT disease of unknown origin and 

nature is making trouble on some of the 
great banana plantations in the West Indies. 
It makes the trees suddenly wither and dry 
up as they stand, and new trees planted on 
the same soil likewise die. As yet the plague 
affects only certain districts. The red banana, 


which many consider more delicious than the | 


yellow, is immune from it. 


ROM hostile war vessels, mines and sub- 


marines, the fishing fleets in the North | 


Sea and the adjacent waters are suffering 
serious losses. They are in consequence fall- 
ing far short of furnishing the supply of sea 
food that the countries of northern Europe 
have been accustomed to receive. The fish 
supply of Germany is almost wholly cut off, 
and Great Britain, which a year ago con- 
sumed about two thousand tons of fish a day, 
has now to get on with half that amount. 
COMMITTEE of women in New York 
offers a prize of $150 for the design for a 
universal gown that shall best combine beauty, 
simplicity, durability, and comfort. Nuns, 
nurses, and women of the Salvation Army 
wear costumes that have some of those quali- 


ties, but the woman who has not surrendered | 


her entire life to vocational work demands a 
dress that pleases her individual fancy. It 
may be a poor thing, but if it is her own, even 
the quiet charm of the Quaker garb cannot 
prevail against it. 


STUDENT of insurance statistics says 

that of the 1,845 American farm build- 
ings struck by lightning in 1912-13, 67 were 
protected by lightning rods. That, however, 
does not discredit the lightning rod, for it is 
probable that many of the rods were not prop- 
erly attached. Moreover, the number of in- 
sured farm buildings that have lightning rods 
is in such ratio to the whole number of insured 
farm buildings that if the rods afford no pro- 
tection, 572 buildings out of the 1,845 would 
have been destroyed, instead of 67. 


STAGE stamps commemorative of the | 


opening of the Panama Canal are now on 
sale in the Canal Zone. They are part of the 
special issue of the republic of Panama, which 
furnishes the stamps for the Canal Zone postal 
service, and receives forty per cent. of their 
face value. The one-cent stamps are green, 
and carry as a design a relief map of the 
Panama Canal. The two-cent stamps are red, 


of the Pacific Ocean. There are also five- and 
ten-cent stamps. Collectors will not be per- 
mitted to buy more than one hundred stamps 


of each variety. os 


COPPER. 


MONG the non-precious metals copper 
A stands second in value. Iron, of course, 
is first, and zine, lead, tin and alumin- 
ium follow copper in the order given. In 
respect to the quantity produced there is no 
great difference between copper, zine, and lead. 
The United States leads all other countries in 
the production of all these metals except tin. 
Necessary as every one of the metals is to 
our modern civilization, copper surely ranks 
next to iron and steel in usefulness. The fact 
| has been made clear by the experience of the 
world since the present war began, although 
proof was not wanting even before that. For 
a short time at first it seemed as if copper were 
a useless article, which no one wanted. Neither 
at home nor abroad was there any demand for 
it. That was because industry in this country 
was at a standstill; because the nations at 


because Germany was cut off from its foreign 
trade; and because the sea-borne commerce of 
the world had come almost to a full stop. 

In those circumstances the price of copper 
declined to an extremely low point. Mines 
closed, or cut their production to a minimum ; 
but the condition could not last, and presently 
was reversed. The belligerents now need 
copper in vast amounts. We read of extraordi- 
nary expedients in Germany to get a supply, 
even to the collection of kitchen utensils by 
the government. The allies of the Triple 
Entente are importing large quantities of 
copper, besides creating a heavy demand for 
it in this country by their extensive orders 
for the war material into which it enters. 

The result is that, in spite of a steady in- 
crease in the monthly production, the price of 
the metal has advanced rapidly. The change 
for the better has made many communities 
happy. Official returns tell us that twenty- 
|one states in the Union—to say nothing of 
| Alaska—produce some copper. Alaska and 
ten of the states produce each more than a 
| million pounds annually, and four—Arizona, 
| Michigan, Montana, and Utah—produce more 
| than a hundred million pounds apiece. Active 
| mines increase employment both directly and 





| indirectly, and the new prosperity is already | 


| showing itself in additions to miners’ wages. 
& © 


TEACHING THE WORD. 


S it desirable that our public schools shall 
provide religious instruction? If it is de- 
sirable, can they do the work with due 





and without violating the principle that church 
| and state shall be kept separate? 

It is a serious problem. ‘The close relation 
between religious instruction and character 
| building is hardly open to dispute. A million 
| homes shirk their responsibilities in this 

regard, and the Sunday school—although its 
services are of the utmost importance—is not 
| equal to the task of making good their lack. 

| Eleven states provide for the use of the Bible 
in their public schools, without sectarian teach- 
ing or comment; nine positively forbid the use 
|of it. The rest of the states have taken no 
stand one way or the other, but show a marked 
| tendency to discourage either the reading of 
the Bible or any other form of religious exer- 
cise in the schools. 

An ingenious plan that the State Teachers 
| College at Greeley in Colorado adopted half 
a dozen years ago has possibilities that make it 
worth looking into. The college prepared a 
four years’ course in the Bible, in church his- 
tory, and in the philosophy of religion, and 
| offered its students an opportunity to earn 
| credits by taking it, not at the college itself, 
| but under the instruction of their own pastor, 
priest, or rabbi. That is, the college indicated 
the comprehensive field to be covered and set 
the standard of the work to be accomplished, 
but left the method of treatment and the 
doctrinal matters wholly to the sectarian in- 
structor. Many students have taken the 
course, and all the churches of Greeley have 
gladly codperated with the college authorities. 

With suitable modifications North Dakota 
has applied the same plan to high-school 
work. The educational authorities make no 
conditions as to doctrine, but they outline 
the general course, and insist on certain edu- 
| cational requirements. The required work 
includes at least ninety hours of recitation. 
Any high-school student who has completed it 
may present himself for examination in the 


war had copper enough for the time being; | 


regard to the rights and prejudices of all sects | 


Sunday-school teacher has prescribed, but it 
must be a course that the school authorities 
have approved. If the student gets a passing 
mark, he gets one credit; that is, an acknowl- 
edgment that he has done one-sixteenth of 
the required work of the high-school course. 
Other states are considering similar plans. 


® & 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


N a sober and valuable report on the ‘‘Con- 

] ditions of Wage-Earning Women and 
Girls,’’ furnished by Charlotte Molyneux 

Holloway to the Connecticut Bureau of Labor, 
is presented what is meant to be the sales- 
woman’s point of view. In answer to some 
of Miss Holloway’s questions, an employee in 
a dry-goods store vouchsafed the following 
mettlesome reply : 

‘*T don’t think it is fair to say that girls in 
stores are worse than girls out of them. I 
think the girls in stores are wonders to be as 
| good as they are, and stand what they stand 
| from some snippy folks that are no good. Us 
‘cheap-paid girls gets it; but just look after 
_ some of the old hens that are in with the bosses, 
| and queening it around !’’ 

Now to the dispassionate reader this pert 
| and flippant comment seems eminently unwor- 
thy of preservation. It is not only its crude 
vulgarity—a vulgar mind seeking expression 
in vulgar speech—that offends; it is its ill 
nature, and the flaunting assumption that the 
speaker and her kind are ‘‘wonders’’ to be 
good at all. Goodness, the plain, essential 
sort of goodness that means decency, is not a 
matter of choice with ‘‘cheap-paid’’ girls, or 
with others. They are right as well as wise 
to keep themselves out of the gutters; but self- 
praise on such a score is as unwholesome as it 
is disagreeable. So, too, is the assumption 
that older saleswomen, who have probably 
worked their way up by assiduous attention to 
business, are ‘‘in with the bosses.’’ Such 
things had better not be said, and certainly 
had better not be repeated for the edification 
of labor bureaus. 

Any woman who has ever tried to shop (and 
shopping, after all, is not a diversion; it is a 
necessity of life) recognizes at once the kind 
of girl who made that unpleasant speech. She 
may be found everywhere, and she is wanted 
nowhere. Indifferent to her own interests, 
| and to the interests of her employer, she repels 





| the customer by every means in her power. 

Determined not to stand pressure from ‘‘snippy 
folks that are no good,’’ she asserts her inde- 
pendence by rudeness. She is the terror of 
the timid shopper, and an annoyance to the 
more courageous. She is at once her own 
enemy and a serious detriment to business. 

If women are to succeed in the industrial 
| world, if they are to assume the serious 
responsibilities of citizenship, they may as 
| well begin by taking their day’s work as 
| naturally as men do, by accepting its inevita- 
‘bility, and keeping in mind their chances of 

success. Saleswomen are an important element 
_ in commercial life. Their helpfulness is swiftly 
recognized by customers, their usefulness by 
employers. They may win their way to dig- 
nified positions and good salaries, or they may 
| be thrown aside as worthless, as mere obstruc- 
| tions in the path of trade. Social workers and 
labor bureaus study conditions, philanthropists 
| give money, legislators pass laws; but when 





|all is said and done, every woman holds her | 


| life in her own hands, and she makes or mars 
it at her will. 
e & 


FIGHTING THE DRUG EVIL. 


had need to wage—so determined a war- 
fare against the evil of narcotic drugs as the 
United States undertook when Congress en- 
acted the Harrison law. It went into effect on 
March ist. Two months hardly warrant a 
| final judgment on its effectiveness, but they are 
_enough to show that there has been a marked 
|change for the better. They also show that 
| we had little reason to fear that, when the 
| enforcement of the law suddenly deprived 
| habitual drug users of their accustomed supply, 
| there would be a serious outbreak of crime, or 
|many more suicides, or much more work for 
the hospitals. 

The new national law requires that the 
| physicians who prescribe opium or its deriva- 
tives and the druggists who sell it shall take 
out special licenses. The prescriptions must 
be written on special blanks, can be used only 
once, and must be kept on file for two years. 
| Druggists must keep their prescription records 
| and their stocks of narcotic drugs open to the 








and show a picture of Balboa taking possession | course that his own pastor, priest, rabbi, or inspection of government officers. They can 


HINA excepted, no country has ever | 
waged—probably no country has ever | 





| oil-tank steamer, 
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get such drugs only from wholesalers and 
under certain restrictions. The law supple- 
ments and vastly increases the effectiveness of 
the varying state laws that deal with the drug 
problem. . 

In recent years the use both of cocaine and 
of opium and its derivatives has reached 
appalling proportions in the United States. 
Five times as much has been imported as the 
legitimate needs of the medical profession have 
required, and much besides has been smuggled. 
Various estimates place the confirmed victims 
of the drug habit at from a hundred thousand 
to a million or more. Every part of the 
country and every class of society knows them 
—mental, moral, physical wrecks who shame 
their families and friends, and who menace the 
communities in which they live. 

We feel a natural sympathy for these pitiable 
creatures, who suffer terribly when first de- 
prived of the drugs that their diseased systems 
crave; but their own good, no less than the 
welfare of society as a whole, demands that 
the sales of such drugs be restricted within the 
narrowest possible limits. In the hands of 
reputable physicians and hospitals there is 
hope for the victims. Under the old conditions, 
with the drugs easily accessible, the very mul- 
tiplicity of so-called ‘‘cures’’ was the best 
evidence that most of them were futile. 


* & 


THE MILITARY HABIT. 


"Toe citizens of the United States have 
always entertained a strong prejudice, 
derived no doubt originally from Eng- 
land, not only against a standing army, but 
against the military profession and all things 
connected with it. The feeling is so decided 
that to many persons the mere sight of a uni- 
form is repugnant, and to them the multitude 
of uniforms to be met everywhere in Europe 
has been a really distasteful accompaniment 
of Continental travel. 

Whether right or wrong, the prejudice is 
based on the idea that the existence of a mili- 
tary caste is incompatible with popular gov- 
ernment, and that even the habit of general 
mnilitary training is extremely unfavorable to 
such government. It is not only that a trained 
military force is a dangerous instrument, ever 
ready to the hand of any leader who may 
choose to avail himself of it for his own ambi- 
tious purposes; but even more that the habit 
of military discipline, of subordinating your 
own thoughts and views wholly to the dictates 
of a unified, arbitrary organism, is disastrous 
to the free and healthy growth of individualism 
that is essential for the success of democratic 
institutions. 

We believe that this view is in the main just. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
military habit might prove an excellent cor- 
rective for some of our most conspicuous 
national faults. Even in the physical carriage 
of our young people we see the woeful need of 
the erectness, the steady, firm, compact bear- 
ing, that military drill peculiarly fosters. And 
the slouchy, uncouth carriage is indicative of 
slouchy, uncouth habits of mind. Our boys 
need discipline; they need to be taught obedi- 
ence, promptness, and respect. They dally 
too much ; they argue too much; they shirk too 
much. To be made to do something they 
thoroughly dislike, regularly and systemati- 
cally, at the stern call of the bugle, with the 
assurance of punishment if they fail, would be 
far more beneficial to thousands of them: than 
lessons they do not learn, set for them by 
teachers they do not obey. 

The presence of a powerful army in the 
midst of a democratic community is a serious 
and frightful danger, to be avoided always, 
if it can be avoided with honor and safety. 
But if we shall be forced for self-protection to 
have such an army, it will at least bring with 
it some compensations ! 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.—The German 

submarines were especially active against 
neutral merchant vessels during the week. 
They sunk three Norwegian steamships ‘and 
a Swedish ship in the North Sea; and on 
May ist a submarine torpedoed the American 
Gulflight, off the Scilly 


| Islands. The Gulflight was bound for Rouen, 





France; she was beached on one of the islands. 
The captain died as a result of the shock, and 
two of the crew were drowned. A German 
aéroplane also dropped bombs on the Amer- 
ican ship Cushing, without doing serious in- 
jury. The affair of the Gulflight is regarded 
as very serious by the government at Washing- 
ton. The United States has already warned 
Germany that it could not admit the right of 
belligerents to sink neutral vessels without 
any previous examination into their nationality 
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or the character of their cargoes, and that such 
violations of international law would inevitably 
endanger the friendly relations of the countries 
concerned. The President is considering the 
Gulflight affair very carefully, but he had not, 
on May 5th, taken any official action. 

& 


HE NAV Y.—Mr. George von L. Meyer, 

who was Secretary of the Navy under 
President Taft, has replied to the open letter 
of Secretary Daniels, to which we made refer- 
ence last week. Mr. Meyer believes that the 
navy is not sufficiently equipped with aircraft 
and submarines, and that there is distinct 
demoralization among the personnel of the 
fleet, owing to the destruction of the plan of 
naval organization worked out under the direc- 
tion of Admiral Mahan. 


e 
HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 





WAYS. —On April 30th, the National | 
Board of Arbitration decided the matters at | 
issue between the Western railways and their 
locomotive engineers and firemen. The board | 
awarded some increases in pay to the em-| 
ployees, but the amount was not sufficient to 
satisfy the men, who, through the officials of 
their brotherhood, have protested against the | 
decision and against the service on the board | 
of Charles Nagel, the former Secretary of | 
Commerce and Labor. Their objection to Mr. | 
Nagel arises from the fact that he is a trustee | 
of the large Busch estate, which contains a| 
great amount of railway securities. | 

& 


APAN AND CHINA.—On May 2d, it 
became known that China, while consenting 
to most of Japan’s demands with regard to 
concessions and privileges in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, had flatly refused to accede to those 
demands that compromised China’s sover- 
eignty by stipulating that all foreign advisers 
should be Japanese, that the Chinese police 
should be supervised from Japan, and that 
Japan should control the manufacture or pur- 
chase of munitions of war by China. On 
receiving the Chinese reply, the Japanese min- 
ister declared that his country would withdraw 
its offer to restore Tsingtau to China, since 
that offer was conditional on the immediate 
acceptance of Japan’s terms by China. The 
situation was regarded as critical at Tokyo, 
where it was taken for granted that an ultima- 
tum would at once be sent to China, and it 
was reported that China was making military 
preparations to defend Peking. Our own 
State Department, which has been carefully 
following the progress of the Peking negoti- 
ations, was hopeful of mutual concessions that 
would bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
matters in dispute. 
EXICO.—General Villa reported that he 
had met and repulsed General Obregon’s 
advance guard near Leon, between Irapuato 
and Aguascalientes, and that his troops had 
also taken the city of Victoria, the capital of 
Tamaulipas. The Carranza agents in Wash- 
ington did not admit any defeats, and said that 
a battle between the armies of Villa and 
Obregon was imminent near Leon. One of 
Villa’s officers is said to have shot at him 
and slightly wounded him.——The Carranza 
party has made public two letters, one from 
Porfirio Diaz to General Angeles, Villa’s chief 
lieutenant, and one from José Yves Limantour, 
secretary of the treasury under Diaz, to former 
Provisional President de la Barra. These | 
letters, if genuine, would appear to prove that | 
Angeles was an agent of the Diaz or Cientifico 
party, and that he and Villa had an under- 
standing with the Diaz party looking to the 
reéstablishment of the old régime in Mexico. 
Limantour and Diaz promptly denounced the 
letters as forgeries. 
ECENT DEATH.—At New York, May 
2d, Charles E. Littlefield, former member 
of Congress from Maine, aged 64. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From April 28th to May 5th.) 


With the coming of spring weather active 
fighting has become general along all three 
fronts. The most striking fact we have to 
chronicle is the astonishing vigor of the 
German offensive on both the frontiers of 
the empire. After a few days of comparative 
quiet, the Germans renewed their attacks on 
the allied positions near Ypres. They did 
not succeed in driving back the British lines 
as they did the week before, but they did gain 
ground there, especially at Hill No. 60, where | 
the British assert they again made use of gas 
shells. They also surprised the allies by drop- | 
ping shells into the city of Dunkirk from big | 
guns plated behind their lines somewhere in 





the neighborhood of Nieuport. A number of | 


persons were killed by the falling shells. The 
German guns must be more than twenty miles 
from Dunkirk, but twelve- or fourteen-inch 
guns properly mounted for high-angle fire can | 
easily throw shells as far as that. 

There were frequent engagements in Cham- 
pagne and the Woévre without definite ad- 
vantage to either side. In Alsace, the French 
announced that they had retaken the important | 








height of Hartmannsweilerkopf, which has 
changed hands several times. The French 
also declared that they had got their artillery 
near enough to Metz to shell the southern 
defenses of the fortress. 

In the east, as in the west, the Germans 
took the offensive, and there they gained 
what appears to be an important victory. On 
May 3d, Berlin announced that the Austro- 
German army, under Archduke Frederick and 
General von Mackensen, that guarded the line 
of the Donajec River, having been heavily rein- 
forced, had crossed the river and soundly beaten 
the Russian forces opposed to them. Thirty 
thousand prisoners were reported to have been 
taken, together with a number of guns and a 
large amount of supplies. 

In the absence of further details it was not 
clear just how decisive an influence this battle 
would have on the campaign. If the Russian 
front were actually broken and driven in, it 
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H.M.S. “QUEEN ELIZABETH” 


would compel the grand duke to abandon his en- 
tire campaign in the Carpathians, for the com- 
munications of his main army would thereby 
be put in grave danger. It was just such a 
stroke as this that The Companion predicted 
several weeks ago as Hindenburg’s most proba- 
ble reply to the attempted invasion of Hungary. 
Petrograd did not admit that the defeat was 
serious, and declared that the enemy had 
only succeeded in crossing the Donajec; but 
there were enthusiastic celebrations in Berlin, 
and Vienna reported that the withdrawal of 
the Russian line in the Carpathians had 
actually begun. 

There was more fighting reported from the 
Carpathian passes and from North Poland, 
but nothing to indicate that either side had 
made any real advance. The Austrians assert 
that their positions are now so thoroughly 
intrenched that the Russians cannot gain any 
further ground in the region of the Dukla, 
Lupkow and Uzsok passes. 

Not content with maintaining a vigorous 
offensive in Flanders and Galicia, the Ger- 
mans dispatched another force to invade the 
governments of Kovno and Courland, in the 
so-called Baltic provinces of Russia; Berlin 
declared that it had got to within twenty-five 
miles of the important city of Riga. The 
strength of the force was not mentioned; it 
was no doubt comparatively small, since it 
had no great numbers of Russian soldiers to 
oppose, and it moved with a rapidity that 
suggests a very mobile and lightly equipped 
force. The movement was probably a daring 
raid for the capture or destruction of supplies, 
rather than a movement of military signifi- 
cance. If the invaders are in sufficient 
strength, however, they might turn eastward 
and cut the railway between Petrograd and 
Vilna, which would be a blow of no little 
seriousness to Russia. 

The British army, under Sir Ian Hamilton, 
continued to force its way slowly up the Galli- 
poli peninsula, while the allied fleets carried on 
a very heavy bombardment of the Turkish 
forts. In the absence of 
official reports we can only 
guess at the progress that 
is actually being made; in 
fact, Constantinople de- 
nies that the British have 
made good their positions 
at all, and adds that the 
French who landed at 
Kum Kale, on the south- 
ern shore of the Darda- 
nelles, were driven off 
again. The unofficial 
reports asserted that the British had taken 
Maidos, which is on the Dardanelles, not far 
above the forts at the narrows. One or two 
of the battleships have been struck and injured 
by the fire of the forts. British and French 
warships also shelled the forts at Smyrna. 

On April 30th, a Zeppelin passed over 
Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, and dropped 
bombs. Three German aéroplanes also dropped 
bombs on the French fortress of Belfort. The 
German submarines, besides sinking five neu- 
tral vessels, as we have noted elsewhere, 
sunk two or three British ships and no less 
than fifteen fishing trawlers. 

On May ist, there was, according to British 


GEN. SIR |AN HAMILTON 


| reports, a sea fight between German and Eng- 


lish torpedo boats in some unspecified part of 
the North Sea. One British craft and two 
German boats were sunk. 

The Berliner Tageblatt says that the last 
members of the Landsturm, men up to the 
age of forty-five, are to be called out in June. 


| They will no doubt be used for garrison duty, 


to release younger men for the front. 

‘*Garibaldi Day’’ was celebrated in Italy 
on May 5th, and it was the occasion of demon- 
strations in favor of Italy’s participation in 
the war. The government, however, appears 
to be resolved to remain neutral. 
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Practically any car of light, “flimsy” construction U 






will make a creditable showing as far as its tires 
and carburetion are concerned. But Repazr Bills 
and Depreciation may tell quite a different story. 
And these—after all is said and done—are the 
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items of upkeep which stamp your car as an 7 
Economy or an extravagant Luxury. FY 





If you have seen the new Paige Six “46,” you can readily 
understand why the item of Depreciation on this car is bound 
to be a small one. This car is one year ahead of the field. 
It is refreshingly new in lines, design and equipment. It 
belongs to no “school” for it is rapidly establishing a school 
of its own—the School of 1916. 


‘*The year ahead car’’—that’s what they 
call the Paige ‘‘Six.’? And if you are 
really interested in economy, that is the 
car you will want to buy. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
1204 McKinstry Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





You know the ancient fame of 


CrP. 


but do you know its uses today 
and their significance to you ? 


CYPRESS is the wood of Scriptural history and of romance; CYPRESS 
was the mystic wood of mythology — and it was the reliance of the sturdy 
builders of early America; CYPRESS- always has been a magnet for 
those who have wrought sentiment and beauty into useful things—and CYPRESS 
is today the staple wood of the hard-headed calculating buyer who seeks the most 
lasting values for his lumber money. 

This concerns YOU—if you like to avoid repair bills on anything made of wood. 

It was of CYPRESS, according to Pliny, that the famous statue of Jupiter was 
carved ; it existed more than six centuries without a sign of decay. 

The historic Gates of Constantinople were of CYPRESS; 
eleven centuries without a furlough. 

The CYPRESS doors of ancient St. Peter’s, in Rome, were in a state of perfect preservation 
when removed by Eugenius IV ; they had been swinging on the faithful for twelve centuries. 

The only Egy} tian mummies that survive intact and unblemished are those whose executors 
filed them in C ESS receptacles. 

To bring the record nearer home —there was Thomas Lyon, who in 
1640 built him a house in Greenwich, Connecticut. He put CYPRESS 
shingles on its roof and sides. With no exterior repairs of consequence, this 
house is today occupied as a residence. 

THIS WAS AMERICAN CYPRESS— the kind we own and cut and are selling you. 

CYPRESS is in truth ‘‘the wood eternal.””. He who uses Cypress bvilds but once. If 
you are putting up a palace or a pasture fence, and want to build it “for keeps” — USE CYPRESS. 

There is a liberal education (and a wonderful investment value for you) in the CYPRESS 
advertising —and in the detailed jatormenaion and reliable counsel to be had promptly. W/THOUT 


COST, if 2 will RITE US R OWN NEEDS (big or little), and ASA FOUR OWN 
QUESTIONS of the “ All-round Helps Department” of the 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 
1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND 
1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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they were on duty for 
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Insist on CYPRESS at Your Local Dealer’s. 


If He Hasn’t It Let Us Know At Once. 
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The SONG oftie PIPER 


Py Eleanor Hammack Northcross 


Y apiie one night together a volume of 

vagrant rime, 

We came to the song of a piper— 
summer time: 

He went down a road of silver that led to the 
old world’s end, 

He sang to linnet and sea flower, and he knew 
each man his friend ; 

A basket of tunes for luggage, a kindly wish 
for all, 

He passed and left men merry when he heard 
the summer call. 

’Twas the song of an Irish singer, 
witching melody 

Deepened the voice of the reader with its subtle 
harmony. 


a lilt of 


and the 


A voice broke the pulsing silence when the 
liquid verse was done ; 

It came from the floor and his playthings—the 
voice of our three years’ son. 

We had not dreamed of his heeding,—the words 
were beyond his ken,— 

But he felt the spell of the music: 
sing it again!” 

And then again on the morrow he came from 
his romping play. 

“Please, muddie, sing me the piper, the one 

that went away.” 

and over we read it, awed by the dream 

in his eyes; 

A moment later the awe was gone, dispelled 
by his merry cries, 

For our dreaming fay was a romping boy—and 
we smiled in our paradise. 


“O daddy, 


Over 


But one day Death came trumpeting: he spared 
the old and sad 

To call from his play and his dawning dreams 
our radiant little lad. 

So he took his pipes and went away where we 
could not follow him, 

So steep the path, so strange the road, and our 
poor eyes were so dim. 

Our way that of old was a-shimmer with hope 
and dreams and joy 

Is sombre and dull and lonely for want of our 
little boy. 

Is he piping somewhere yonder in a land of 
summer and song? 

Oh, little lad, our little lad, the gray years are 
so long! 
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PARTNERS WITH GOD. 


HE newly returned traveler was recount- 
ing his experiences. 

“The only thing that marred the trip 
through Norway was a little girl in the 
party who annoyed us ail by persisting 
in drumming on the piano in every | 

hotel at which we stopped,” he said. “She could | 
play only one tiresome little tune, and that with 
one finger. On arriving at any hotel, she would | 
run into the parlor, and forthwith our ears would | 
be assailed with that wearisome tune. It annoyed 
us all so much that we were thinking of appealing | 
to her mother to stop it. 

“One day we drove up to a strange hotel. 
usual, the child made for the parlor and he ro 
play her simple and monotonous little tune. A | 
great musician was stopping at the hotel. He | 














came to the threshold of the parlor, listened a | 


moment, and then went over to the little girl at 
the piano. He put his hands over hers, and using 
the tedious little melody as a theme, he began to 
improvise. 
mony and the curiously attractive rhythm he gave 
to the music caught the ears of everyone who was 
within hearing. The room became filled with 
breathless listeners, who, when he finished, began 
to applaud. The musician rose, smiled, and taking 
the little girl’s hands, said, ‘It is your music they 
applaud.’ ” 

So it is with our best efforts that seem to pro- 
duce so little of the effect we desire. Some day 
we shall see that our Heavenly Father has been 
joining His power to ours to produce results more 
marvelous than any we had dreamed of. Our 
tiresome little performances He will transform 
into glorious symphonies. Whoever works faith- 
fully for God at life’s humdrum tasks works not 
alone. 
are placed, 
them ours. 


The results are divine, but God calls 
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“THE KIND OF PERSON WHO —” 
ks HY, no, I haven’t called yet. I suppose 
I shall have to some time, but Winifred 

says she’s the kind of person who —” 

“Stop right there, Ruth Fenderson,” 

interrupted Sally Carter. ‘‘ Listen, 

while I break a solemn vow that I 

vowed only the last time Winnie came to see me. 
It was that never again would I describe anyone 
to anyone else as ‘the kind of person who’! But 











I’m going to do it—just this once, because it’s | 


Winnie herself, and she’s fairly earned it. Ruth, 


Winnie is always entertaining, but she is the kind | 
of person who can’t resist the temptation to pin | 


a clever-sounding, catchy, superficially descrip- 
tive verbal tag to every new person she meets. 
They are always generalizations based on trifles, 
and if you analyze them, a few are clever, more | 
are meaningless, most are unfair or misleading, 
and some are downright cruel. At best, they are 
caricatures; and caricatures likely to be mistaken 
for portraits.” 

**Winnie’s tongue does run away with her some- 
times,” admitted Ruth, ‘‘but, truly, all she said of 


Mrs. Kelvin was that she was ‘the kind of person | 


who looks plaintively sweet, and draws long sighs, 
and quotes poetry.’ There’s no harm in that; 
only I’m too practical and too frivolously cheerful 
to find the Lydia Languish type congenial.” 

“But Mrs. Kelvin isn’t the Lydia Languish 
type!” declared Sally. 
when I was there, several times, and then caught 


herself up with a laugh, and apologized. She’s | 
just recovering from what was almost a nervous | 


breakdown, when sighing was a purely physical 
symptom; and she hasn’t quite broken the habit. 
If her sweetness is ‘plaintive,’—I should scarcely 
call it so,—that’s probably a temporary left over, 
too. As to poetry, I don’t know what she quoted 
to Winnie, or why; she quoted none to me. She 
was friendly, and nice, and common sensible, and 
half the conversation was about dampers and cold- 
air boxes, because her furnace is like ours, and 
was misbehaving, and I could give her points,” 
“Well,” agreed Ruth, “that certainly sounds as | 
if Winnie had pinned the wrong tag on, this time!” 


As he played, the beauty of the har- | 


Over his hands the unseen hands of God | 


“She does sigh; she did | 


think how often it may happen to stick! I wonder, 
now, about that new young man at the Fords’ tea; 
is he really the sort that Winnie’s tag suggests? 
They say he’s a fine scholar, and he’s not precisely | 
graceful, but is he actually ‘the kind of person who | 
feels competent to reorganize society, but never | 
learns what to do with his hands and feet’?” 

‘Sally Carter! Did she say that? As if he 
were just an uncouth, self-satisfied village prod- 
igy! He was Bob’s chum for a year; and he’s 
not conceited a bit, or awkward, either, except 
at pink teas, because he hates them, and he’s so 
big! Why, he’s a splendid fellow, really; he’s the 
kind of person who —” 

She broke off with a laugh. 

“Go on! When it’s not derogatory, and you 
really know, that’s different,” explained Sally. 
“The objectionable thing is ‘the-kind-of-person- 
who’ habit.” : 
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LITTLE PORTUGAL’S GREAT POET. 


N a recent historical study, “Eight Centuries of 
I Portuguese Monarchy,” Senhor V. de Braganga 

Cunha gives a striking illustration of the feel- 
ing of the Portuguese toward their great national 
poet, Camoéns. A few years ago, when Portugal 
was much stirred over the question of compliance 
with a demand made upon her by a more powerful 
nation, a leader of the political party that advo- 





cated resistance emphasized by a deed more than 
by words his sense of what he considered national 
humiliation. Crossing the public square with a 
black veil floating from his hand, he climbed the | 
pedestal of the poet’s statue and covered the sculp- 
tured face—an act of which the crowd instantly 
caught the significance. | 
Camoéns, whose epic, the “Lusiad,” celebrates 
the explorations, conquests, and glories of Portu- | 
gal, especially in India and the Orient, was him- | 
self an adventurer in far-distant lands. ‘The life 
of no poet,” our own Longfellow has stated, ‘‘is | 
so full of vicissitude and romantic adventure as | 
| that of Camoéns.” 
| The romance began with his seeing at mass one | 
| Good Friday morning a very lovely young girl, | 
| Dofia Catarina de Ataide, in the train of the 
| queen. She had golden, braided hair and soft blue | 





| eyes, which he was later to celebrate in verse as |, 


“charming,” “starlike,” and—in the phrase that | 
Mrs. Browning’s touching poem, “Catarina to | 
| Camoéns,” has made most familiar to us—‘sweet- | 
| est eyes were ever seen.” It was love at first | 
| sight, anda rapid and ardent courtship followed ; 
| too ardent, for in endeavoring to elude clandes- | 
| tinely the rigid etiquette and strict supervision | 
| that guarded the young maid of honor, the young | 
man incurred the anger of his sovereigns, and was 
| banished from court. 
The vicissitudes soon followed. Returning once 
| more, after an ill-fated soldiering expedition to | 
Africa, in which ,he lost an eye, from a splinter, 
during a naval engagement, he found himself still 
out of favor, and his suit impossible. There was | 
a final parting between the lovers, and he sailed | 
for India. He was “half the world away” when 
| he learned of Dofia Catarina’s death. She be- 
queathed him, poor girl, the ribbon from her hair 
for a keepsake. 

Camoén’s further adventures included prosper- 
| ity and adversity ; shipwreck and prison; betrayal 
asl by friends and false accusation by enemies; fame 

and famine. He would have died of star ‘vation 
| but for the faithful native, rechristened Antonio, 
| whom he brought from Java, and who, when his 
| master was sick and helpless, begged for both 
upon the streets. He did die a pauper in the 
hospital of the Franciscan nuns; even his winding 
sheet was bestowed in charity. During his last 
| sickness, moreover, occurred the terrible defeat of 
his country’s arms in Moroceo, when King Sebas- 
tian himself was among the slain. To Camoéns, 
who so loved Portugal, and had devoted his genius 
to her glory, that came as the final blow. 

“TI die with my country,” he said mournfully. 

But Portugal, although shortly after his death 
she did, for a time, lose her independence, still 
lives, and so fully appreciates, three centuries 
and a half after his death, the poet whom she 
once neglected, that her historian can declare 
to-day, “Wherever there are men of Portuguese 
origin, speaking the Portuguese language, there 
the genius of Camoéns is one of the important 
facts of life.” 
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THE MAN IN THE BOX. 


& 


| eaten. 
| acorns, and farmers’ crops, their meat is sweet; 





and the train was making fast time about two 

hundred miles outside San Francisco, writes 
Mr. Ward W. Adair in the Wells Fargo Messenger. 
At the last stop the messenger had been sorry to | 
see an ordinary rough box loaded from the truck ; 
the experience was common enough, but it always 
dépressed him a little. 

Having set things to rights, he sat down near 
his little writing desk and dropped intoadoze. A 
sudden lurch of the train roused him, and, as he 
stretched himself awake, what was his consterna- | 
tion at seeing that the lid of the rough box was | 
lifted about three inches! 

Express messengers live in daily expectation of | 
train robbers, and the thought flashed through his | 
mind in the twinkling of an eye that one of those | 
gentry was in the box. 

As he got up from his chair, he was relieved to | 
| see the lid quietly drop into its place. However, 
he knew that the bandit was no doubt watching 

his every movement from a hole bored in the | 
| side of the box, and that what he did he must do 
cautiously. 

| Moving out of the hidden man’s range of vision, 
he got his hands on a few nails and a hammer. 
Then he slowly worked his way through the lofty 
pile of packages, which he pretended to be re- | 
arranging, suddenly threw a heavy trunk on the | 
lid of the rough box, jumped astride it, and nailed 
down the lid securely. The imprisoned robber 
roared and struggled, but to no avail. 

The messenger rushed to the rear of his car 
and looked back through the coaches. He could | 
see the man’s confederates “going through” the | 
| passengers, who held their hands aloft while a | 
member of the gang “covered”? them. The express | 
car carried a valuable shipment, and the messen- | 
ger determined to save it. 

Grasping the lever that operated the automatic 
coupler, he put every ounce of strength he pos- 
sessed into one terrific jerk. The drawheads 
parted, and a gap almost instantly opened between 
the express car and the coaches. Running back | 
through his car, barring the door as he went, the | 
messenger reached the front door, and shouted to | 
the engineer to open his throttle. The engine and 
| the express car leaped forward, but not a minute 

too soon. 
| The bandits, emerging from the coaches, were 


Ta messenger was alone in the express car, 











foiled, and poured volley after volley from their 
rifles into the fast-fleeing car. 

From the next station, a coach and engine, with 
a posse armed to the teeth, went back to the relief 
of the stalled train, from which the bandits had 
long since fled. The express car and engine, 
under a heavy police guard, proceeded to San 
Francisco. The bandit was unboxed at the police 


| station, and an ugly-looking customer he proved 


to be. He got a sentence of twenty years in the 
penitentiary. The messenger was rewarded with 
a substantial promotion. 
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PIGS AS WATCHDOGS. 


T= E native wild hogs of Mexico, which the 
natives call jabalis (hah-bah-lée), savage 
beasts in their natural state, are not seldom 
used as watchdogs. If they are caught young and 
brought up with goats, they will go out into the 
hills with the herd and fight off coyotes or other 
wild animals; if they are raised with chickens, 
they will protect them, and round a ranch house 
at night they are as useful as any dog. . 

Although fierce by nature, they can be tamed 
until they follow their master round like a dog. 
The landlord of a hotel in one of the border towns 
even keeps one of the wild hogs as a playmate for 
his baby son. 

The jabali is only first cousin, however, to the 
domestic pig. Swine are divided into two main 





| branches: in one line is the farmer’s pig, de- 
scended from the wild hog of Europe, and in the 
other is the jabali, which is really a peccary. But 
the jabali is quite “piggy’’ enough, with his 
| small, flexible snout, long, mottled bristles, and 
long, sharp tusks. Like the skunk, he finds one 


| means of protection in a musk gland on his back, 


which must be cut out promptly if his flesh is to be 
As the jabalis live mostly on seeds, roots, 


and Texas sportsmen often cross the Mexican 
border to hunt them. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON DISCIPLINE. 


R. Peaslee had been watching young Henry 
Coburn’s efforts to quiet the noise that his 
two sons—five and seven years old respec- 

tively—were making. Henry had attempted to 
control them by his voice, and had failed com- 
pletely; so now, with a restraining hand on two 
sturdy little shoulders, he was inducing them, as 
he said, to “listen to reason.” He returned to 
the little group of neighbors upon his porch, 
flushed and apologetic. 

“They mean to mind,” he explained, ‘‘but they 
get to making such a racket in their playing they 
don’t hear me. When I get my hands on ’em, 
they do as I tell ’em!” 

The corners of Mr. Peaslee’s mouth curled up 
into a smile. 

“They’re like Mac Dyer’s oxen,” he said; ‘‘they 
can’t hear you hollerin’ ‘Whoa!’ until you’re where 
you can make ’em listen, and then they’re as bid- 
dable as a shepherd dog. 

“Mac was working for some one over round the 
Great Pond,’ Mr. Peaslee went on, “whether it 
was Jed Lumbard or Butler Skeele or who it was, 
I forget, and he had a pair of young cattle to 
work with, yardin’ hemlock. The cattle hadn’t 
reelly got their growth, and they was as spry as 
a couple of red squirrels, and not wonted to 
mindin’ when anyone hollered at ’em. 

“Mac was twitchin’ the logs along with ’bout 
twenty foot of chain hitched to the yoke, and a 
fid hook on the end of the chain—a good big fid 
hook that was six inches ’cross the bight, and big 
*nough to take in quite a tree. 

“He got ’long all right except for one thing— 
*bout once a day he’d f’git, and take his eye off’n 
them cattle for a minute, and then away they’d 


| line for the camp, two mile off, and Mae would 


have to quit and go after ’em. Hollerin’ ‘Whoa!’ 
to ’em didn’t have any effect, but Mac couldn’t 
help hollerin’, and that was the way they’d kiver 
that two mile—the cattle ahead humpin’ them- 
selves along ten mile an hour, and Mac behind 
’em bellerin’ ‘Whoa!’ until they could hear him 
clear out to Amherst. 

“That four-mile trip every day took time and 
hendered Mac in his work e’nsid’ble, and whoever 
it was Mac was workin’ for finally told him he’d 
have to learn them cattle to mind his voice, or 
else some one would have to drive ’em that could 
make ’em mind. 

“Bein’ afraid of losin’ his job kep’ Mac a mite 
more careful that day, and he’d yell at the cattle 


| if they so much as wiggled an ear while he was 
| workin’ off to one side of ’em, and he kep’ at ’em 


so sharp that they minded pretty well, and Mac 


| begun to think he’d mastered ’em. 


“The next mornin’, though, it was cold and 
sharp, and they acted restless and onsatisfied ; so 


| Mac kep’ as handy to ’em as he could, and kep’ 


his eye on ’em all the time—and then, ’bout the 
middle of the forenoon, jest as he was stoopin’ to 
| lay holt of the fid hook, they started! 

“He had time to git both hands on the fid hook 
and start with ’em, but the fust jump they made 
tailed him out behind like a yardstick. By’n’by 
he got his footin’ and ketched his breath, and so 
| they snaked him along, with him a-hollerin’ 
|*Whoa!’ so loud that Lafe Willett, comin’ up the 
log road a half a mile off, could hear him as plain 
as if he was jest round the next turn. 

“Jest before they got to Lafe the road angled a 
mite,—not ’nough so but what Lafe could see the 
whole actions,—and right in the bilge of the turn 
there was a young white birch, mebbe five inches 
through, and as solid as a rock wall, and Lafe 
could see Mac driftin’ sideways as much as the 
speed would let him, to get in line with that tree. 
Jest before he got abreast of it he put every mite 
of strength he had into one cast, and let go of the 


“She has—and I hope I’ve pulled it off. But | insane with rage when they saw themselves | hook, and it sailed off to one side as flat as a plate, 
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and snubbed round the trunk of that birch—and 
when it did he hollered, ‘Whoa!’ and jest at that 
instant the cattle fetched up so solid that it almost 
yanked the horns off’n’em! Lafe said it turned 
their yoke, and for a minute he thought it had 
broke their necks, they was sprawled out so flat; 
but then the nigh one let out a bawl like a scared 
youngster, and so he knew that one was alive, 
anyway. 

“When Lafe got up to’em, Mac was settin’ right 
where he’d been flung, and he acted as tickled as 
a boy. 

“*Did you hear me when I said “Whoa!” to 
them oxen?’ says he. ‘They heard me, and they 
stopped jest as quick—right on the word, seem- 
in’ly. That’s all you’ve got to do with cattle— 
make ’em hear you, and let ’em know you’re in 
earnest!’ he says. 

“And mebbe, Henry,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, 
“it’s the same way with children—jest make ’em 
hear you —” 

“Oh, well —’” said Henry Coburn fondly. 


® & 


THE TOP OF THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


EW persons who have seen the Washington 
F Monument, even those who have lived within 

sight of it all their lives, have noticed that 
the apex of the monument is surrounded with 
parallel bands. Such is the fact, however; and 
moreover, the bands are studded with golden 
points. The bands are made of gold-plated iron 
a foot wide, and the points are spaced a foot from 
one another. 

For a few moments in each sunny day of the 
first week of the new year the golden fillet that 
binds the brow of the Washington Monument is 
visible to human eyes. Then, the angle of inci- 
dence of the sun’s rays is such that they are re- 
flected downward to the windows of the buildings 
north and west of the monument, and the cool, 
gray surface is seen to be marked with eleven 
shining lines of gold. 

Theoretically, a similar effect could be obtained 
from some point of observation at each moment 
when the sun’s rays are intercepted by the slop- 
ing top of the monument, but only an airship could 
attain the necessary vantage point. 

According to the original plan of the monument, 
it was protected from lightning by an aluminium 
tip that was connected with the metal framework 
of the elevator. During the very first summer 
after the monument was completed, however, it 
was struck twice, and a piece of stone was chipped 
from the top. 

Experts from all the scientific departments of 
the government were called on to contrive a plan 
for the better protection of the shaft, and they 
decided that copper bands, studded with project- 
ing points, would accomplish the purpose. Colonel 
Casey, who had charge of the work, objected on 
the ground that the copper would turn green, and 
that the verdigris would “run” and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the monument; he also doubted that 
the copper would have the necessary tensile 
strength. So the men of science agreed on a 
number of iron bands, heavily galvanized and 
gold plated to prevent rusting. The bands are 
connected with the aluminium point of the monu- 
ment and the framework of the elevator, and at 
the base iron cables lead the electricity into a 
deep well, where it harmlessly expends its force. 
The protection has proved to be perfect. 


® ® 


MODEST ADOLPH. 


RIZES for brevity and modesty ought surely 
to go to a Baden peasant who is serving with 
the forces in Flanders, thinks a correspond- 

ent of the Associated Press. The soldier’s wife 
has just made public these letters from him. The 
first reads: 

“Dear Wife. I am still alive, and have received 
your bundle. If the boy is bad, spank him. 

“Greetings. Adolph.” 

Shortly after came a second: 

“Dear Bertha. I am still alive, which surprises 
me very much. Ifthe boy still is naughty, spank 
him again. Greetings. Adolph.” 

The third was a photograph of Adolph’s troop, 
showing him decorated with the Iron Cross. No 
mention, however, was made of the medal, and 
the picture merely bore on the reverse side this 
brief note: 

“Dear Bertha. I was wounded, but am well 
again, and to-morrow I go at it again. If the boy 
is naughty, box his ears. Greetings. Adolph.’ 

Perplexed, the wife wrote her husband, demand- 
ing to know how he had received the Iron Cross, 
and received the following reply: 

“Tt was very simple about the Iron Cross. The 
major ordered me to stand still, and the sergeant 
major pinned it on. Greetings. Adolph.” 


® 


SHIFT-KEY WORK. 


CORRESPONDENT who was amused by the 
typewriter joke, “His Testimonial,” which 
was printed in The Companion for February 

4th, sends us these no less amusing verses from 
the Baltimore American: 
i Have a new typ—eWriter, 
Andd it is my de;ight 
to patter on it gail 
And write, and Eitefend writes 
It Py iN 
nI)m in ny ING vein’ 


It males A GREat mperovEmentg® 
i write So veRY pLa: 


It oPerates sosw Ftly$% 
that when yOu find you’re sTuck;;) 
and CannoT fiNd the lettéer 
Justé—jaband trusT to luck6$(? 
It’s Easy——VEry eaSy— 
To opsRAte it then; 2$6.&180 
Now where on eArth’s are colon? 


Give me my ink and pen. 
® & 


NO PLACE FOR AN HONEST MAN. 


N a small New England town, the janitor of 
the schoolhouse, much to the surprise of his 
friends, resigned his office. 
asked why he did so, he said: 
“I’m honest and mean to be above suspicion. 
If I find anything when sweepin’ the school, I 
allus return it. A few days ago I read on the 
biackboard, ‘Find the greatest common divisor.’ 
Well, I looked all over for it, but I wouldn’t know 
the blamed thing if I bumped into it. Last night, 
in big writin’ on the board, it said, ‘Find the least 
common multiple.’ So I says to myself, ‘Both 


When he was 


these things are lost now, and I’ll be accused of 
takin’ ’em.’ So I just up and left.” 
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GOOD LUCK. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The great round sun had hid its shield 
As I went down the clover field. 


It was as if the face of day 
Had frowned on every boy at play. 


And then I saw what suddenly 
Turned all the gloom to joy and glee— 


A four-leaved clover, holding high 
Its happy head up to the sky. 


What should I do but stoop and pluck, 
While all the meadow cried, “Good Luck!” 


THE FAMILY GARDEN. 


BY E. W. FRENTZ. 


HEN the Monks family moved from 

W the city to the country they were de- 

lighted to find that there was land 
enough round their new house to make a fine 
garden. That was what they had always 
wanted. 

‘*We must hire a gardener,’’ said Father 
Monks, ‘‘a man who knows how to make a 
garden, so that we can have something to be 
proud of.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, my dear,’’ said Mother Monks; 
‘*that would only be a garden that the gardener 
might be proud of. I think it would be much 
better to make a garden all by ourselves. 
There are so many of us that if each one 
helps, I am sure we can make a beautiful 
garden, and when it is grown and people see 
it they will think, not of a hired gardener, 
but of us.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Father Monks, ‘‘we will 
do it that way, if you prefer. You shall 
begin. Then Arabella, and Violet, and Viola 
shall add what they wish, and after that 
John, and Joseph, and Peter, and Samuel, 
and Pansy may help; and when all the rest of 
you have done what you please, I will add 
the finishing touches. ’’ 

‘*Goody !’’ cried all the family together, and 
they went to bed with the most pleasant antic- 
ipations possible. 

Mother Monks began her part of the work 
the very next morning. First of all, she looked 
the ground over carefully, and saw that 
although there was a high hill on the other 
side of the road, their own land was quite flat. 
‘*T do not want anything fussy,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘*The simplest thing is always the 
best. I will make just one large round bed.’’ 
And so, with two stakes and the clothesline, 
she drew a circle in the back of the yard, and 
the boys helped her to spade it up and rake it 
over, and by night they had a beautiful, smooth 
flower bed that looked like this: 

It was Arabella’s turn next, and 
she, too, looked the ground over 
carefully before she began; but it 
seemed to her that her mother’s plan was a 
good one, and as she could think of nothing 
better, and there was still plenty of land to 
use, she, too, made a big round flower bed, 
only hers was in the front; and when they 
had spaded it up and raked it smooth, the 
whole garden looked like this: 

‘*We have made a fine begin- 
ning,’’ said Father Monks, when 
he came home. ‘‘I am sure that if 
all of us do our part, we shall have 
such a garden as no one in this town 
ever saw before.’’ And all the other 
members of the Monks family thought so, too. 

Viola and Violet, the twins, could hardly 
wait to eat their breakfast the next morning 
before they began. They thought of many 
different things to do, but none of them seemed 
just right, until Viola had a happy thought. 
‘*Mother has a round bed, and Arabella has a 
round bed, too. Let us keep to the same idea. 
Since we are twins, we can both make round 
beds of the same size, and just alike.’’ And 
so they did; and because when they were little 
they had slept in their mother’s bed, 
they made their flower beds inside 
the big circle that their mother had 
laid out; and when they were done, 
the garden was so-fashion: 

Now John and Joseph, the other 
twins, had promised to help make the 
garden ; but they were lazier than their sisters, 
and when they went to work the sun was hot, 
and they wanted to get over to the brook to see | 
whether it was warm enough to go in swim- | 
ming; and so, instead of making round beds of | 
their own, they set out a few plants in their 
sisters’ beds, in a space that was only 
about a quarter of a circle. Then 
they ran away to the brook ; so that 
night the garden looked this way: 

When it came Peter’s turn to help, 
he wanted to do something different, 
but everything that he tried looked 
wrong. He made plans, and as quickly gave 
them up. The others had made circles or parts 
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DRAWN BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


Oh, little Hilda Van der Horn 
Went to walk at early dawn! 

She went to find a mushroom bed, 
While the moon shone overhead. 
But on the hillside wet with dew 
Greater wonders came to view, 
And Hilda heard the fairies sing, 


Dancing in a joyous ring. 








THE FAIRY RING. 


BY EUDORA ADAMS. 


And while she watched their flying feet 
She forgot her mushrooms sweet, 

For not a sound she dared to make, 
Not a mushroom dared to take. 

She left the hillside wet with dew, 
Home again she auickly flew. 

Oh, little Hilda Van der Horn! 


Did you dream at early dawn? 














of circles; and so, at last, all he could think | 
of was to set out two big plants in Arabella’s 
bed, and in front of them a row of other plants 
in a long, curved line, so that when a) 
something like this: (~X~) 
Now Samuel Monks, unlike his 
two brothers, John and Joseph, s 
did not care how hard he worked; 
so you can be sure that when he began to} 
make his part of the garden it was bound 
flower beds, he decided that for his part he | 
would put a border round them. It was| 
hard work, and long before he was done, his | 
his hands; but he felt well paid when his 
father came out and patted him on the back, 
and said, ‘‘Well done, my boy!’’ for the garden 
It was now the turn of Pansy, 
the youngest of the family. Since 
she was not very strong, nobody 
but they all let her alone, be- ae 
cause this was to be a real family 
garden, in which each one was not only to have 
a part, but was to do just what he or she 
When Pansy had walked round the garden 
five or six times, she had a happy thought. 
She saw that outside the border that Samuel | 
had made there was still room for two more | 
made round beds, she thought that she would | 
show them that although she was still only a 
little girl, she would some day be a woman 
like them; and so, after some thought and) 


Father Monks came home he saw 
“Ss 

was not lazy. He liked to dig, and 
to be good. Since all the others had made 
little back ached and there were blisters on | 
had grown to be like this: eae, 

OY) 
thought that she could do much; 
wished to do. 
beds; and since her mother and her sisters had 
much measuring, she made two round beds | 


| had made, and that now 


just like theirs, one on each side of the 
border. And this is how the garden looked 
when she had finished: 

‘Tt is fine, and I am 
proud of my family,’’ 
said Father Monks, as he 
walked round the garden 
that night; ‘‘but there 
is one thing you have 
forgotten. You have all made flower beds or 
set out flowers. None of you have thought of 
the good things to eat that we might raise. 
It is for me to add the finishing touches. ’’ 

Very proudly he went to work to fill all the 
side spaces between Ma Monks’s flower bed 
and Arabella’s with tomato plants. 

When the last one was in the ground, Pa 
Monks stood up straight and rubbed his back, 
and said, ‘‘Now, my dears, the garden is 
done, and it is our garden. Each of us has 
helped to make it, and altogether it stands for 
the whole family, which a real garden ought 
always to do. And now, since it is a warm 
evening, let us all go up on the hill across the 
road and have our supper outdoors. ’’ 

‘*O good!’’ they all cried together. But 
when they were seated under the trees on the 
hill they happened to look across the road, to 
their own house, and the garden that they 





lay beneath them. This 
is what they saw: 

‘*Why, Simeon,’’ said 
Mrs. Monks, ‘‘we have 
done just what I wanted 
to do! We have made a 
garden that is really ours; it is a garden that 
is like us, and stands for the whole family.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Monks, laughing, ‘‘it looks 
just like us. What more could we wish?’’ 








PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 


I 


My second is made from my first ; 
boy’s nickname ; 
my whole is an 


- third isa 
my fourth is what all men are; 
merican hero. 
Il. 
My first we hold within our hands, 
To send a word to distant lands. 
Within my second you may guess 
What my poor heart cannot express. 
In far Arabia see my third. 
Abode for us? *Twould be absurd! 
When we do wrong, to help and save, 
My whole we feel and mercy crave. 
Il. 
Without my first you’re in a plight, 
The day is just as dark as night. 
When in the battle danger beckoned 
The brave were always in my second. 
Whenever weeds begin to grow, 
Use my third and don’t be slow. 
My whole, a famous English story, 
Is one that brought the author glory. 
? IV. 
My first is sung, 
My second rung; 
Whore will show 
at you would know. 
v. 
On the margin of the desert, 
In my first, the camels lay. 
ode my second on their broomsticks 
Far beyond the Milky Way. 
Down beside the omy a 
On a lovely mossy bank, 
There we ate our whole with pleasure, 
And the sparkling water drank. 
VI. 
My first is a color; my second a signal ; my whole 
@ wild flower. 


2. HIDDEN SQUARE WORDS. 
I. 

It scares me to think that at one the trout even 
is not cooked. If I entertain, the overseer shall 
take charge. 

Il. 
The hubbub lasted all the night, 
I couldn’t sleep till broad daylight. 
Whether the Harvard yell is less 
Than Yale’s is but an even guess. 
Next morn I met a college grad, 
Whose mood was pensive, even sad. 
He’s led so many cheers that, lo! 
He finds he’s hoarse as any crow. 
Though often seeking quiet, he 
Still longs to cheer for victory. 


3. ACROSTIC. 
Last in pencil, not in pen; 
Third in lair, not in den; 
Third in ener, not in cash; 
Sixth in lightning, not in flash; 
Fourth in queen, not in kind; 
Last in bracelet, not in rind. 
My whole will name a singing bird, 
In England it is often heard. 


4. ANAGRAMS. 
: 
(Noted men.) 

A pent boar. J. M. B., leader in Sinai. He, poor, 
stirs club much. Sinks, far carried. Born, but 
errs. Get on, lads! 

Il. 


(Roman emperors.) 


In pa’s vase. Not I, maid. I bit sure. 


5. DECAPITATIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 


a, 
In me a curious writing find ; 
Behead, an action bring to mind; 
Behead again, a tool you’ll see; 
Transpose, and justice there will be.. 
Il. 
Complete, I give to all delight ; 
Behead, a contract comes to light; 
Behead again, and tranquil be, 
For when you rest, you think of me. 
Il. 
| As a whole, I feed you; behead me, and I serve 
| you; behead me again, and I help to feed you. 
Iv. 

Lam part of man; transpose me, and I become 
a food; behead me, and I become a means of 
learning ; transpose me, and I become costly. 

V. 
I support you; behead me, and I adorn you; 
behead me again, and I nourish you. 

Vi. 

I am a weapon; behead, I become a fruit; 
behead me again, and I become a part of the 
body; transpose me, and I become a verb. 


6. RIDDLES. 


I. 
The bogianing 
The end of time and space; 
The beginning of every end, 
And the end of every place. 
II. 
Cut down, yet saved with much ado and pain; 
| Scattered, dispersed, yet gathered up again; 
| bet =m though young, though dying, yet per- 
‘umed, 
| Laid up with care, but kept to be consumed. 
III. 
Enough for one, too much for two, and nothing 
all for three. 


of eternity, 





at 
IV. 
The castle and the cottage 
| By me are still adorned; 
I’m sure that I’m not often 
By any mortal scorned. 
I set all things in motion, 
I give mankind an aim; 
He plougheth land and ocean 
My service to obtain. 


7. ADDITION. 
A fish and an insect 
With a vowel unite, 
And you will behold 
Something sparkling and bright. 


8. TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
If your boots are thick soled, then noisy your feet. 
| One who holds a command both in army and fleet. 
| What each one would be, whether — or peer. 
| When clouds precede rain, a word used by seer. 
| To disgracefully flee, like two thieves it is feared. 
An old Irish saint whose name is revered. 





The initials, the finals, the medials, too, 
| Each a famed English poet will bring to your view. 
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HOW TO MANAGE EAR TROUBLE. 
injury both from within and without, 
but they are generally invaded through 
the nasal passages. Sometimes in- 
flammation spreads from those pas- 

earried or forced there by improper treatment. 

For example, most persons when attacked by a 

cold in the head blow the nose with quite unnec- 

essary violence. That often drives the germs that 
that lead to the ears. In fact, blowing the nose 
violently during the acute stages of a cold only 
serves to increase the congestion already present 
without by any means giving the relief it seems to 

Much harm can also be done by a wrong use of 
the nasal douche. It is true that the nasal pas- 
sages must be kept clean, but that can be done 
by very gentle methods. People who suffer from 
getic attacks upon the local trouble may only drive 
it back to the ears through the Eustachian tubes. 

Sometimes the ears of children are attacked 
from the outside by conscientious and well-mean- 
apparently sensible woman will do by way of 
cleaning the inside of a child’s ear, and what pre- 
posterous instruments she will use. Healthy ears 
do not need syringing, and only persons who are 
that are notin good condition. Hard instruments 
for cleaning out the ear should never be used. 
There are little spoons contrived for this purpose 
in the shops, but no one should buy them; neither 
into a-spike, or wrapping it round a match, and 
therewith exploring a child’s ear. Earwax is a 
normal secretion; it is found in all healthy ears, 
and is not something to be pursued as if it were a 
clean by using a towel dipped in warm water and 
wrapped round a finger. 

When a small child gets a foreign body into the 
ear, gentle syringing with warm water will often 
any other method. The attempt to extract the 
object forcibly may do much injury. No one 
except an experienced physician or nurse should 
think of doing that. 

DOROTHEA AND THINGS. 

OW, Dorothea,” Miss Susan declared, “I 
want to see every single one of your 
pretty things. I’ve come prepared to 
everything there is to see, and hear 
everything there is to hear.” 

Dorothea dimpled, but there was only one dimple, 
Miss Susan’s keen eyes noticed; when Dorothea 
undoubtedly glad to see Miss Susan. She petted 
her in Dorothea’s pretty way, and wanted to doa 
dozen things for her all at once. Miss Susan 
swept all offers aside. 
the house and everything it contains.” 

So Dorothea began showing her wedding gifts 
—the glass, china, and silver, and the linen; the 
beautiful old jewelry from Will’s mother and 
heartily. 

“They’re prettier than I thought they’d be,” she 
declared. “You certainly are a lucky girl if pretty 
things can make you lucky.” 

Susan,” she said slowly. ‘“Here’s all this lovely 

china and glass, and I shan’t dare use it—not 

really use it, you know. And you can’t trust nice 

linens to most laundresses, and—you’ll think I’m 

sometimes about the danger of losing those 

pearls —” 

Miss Susan sat up straight. ‘Dorothea Camp- 
bell,’ she cried, ‘‘when did Sarah Ellen Littlefield 


HE ears are subject to infection and 
14 
sages to the ears, and sometimes it is 
are causing the trouble back into the tubes 
promise. 
“recurring” colds should remember that too ener- 
ing mothers. It is astonishing to learn what an 
expert in the operation should perform it on ears 
should mothers or nurses think of twisting a towel 
disgrace. You can always keep the ears properly 
remove it, and that should always be tried before 
* ¢ 
stay the whole afternoon, and see 
was perfectly happy there were two. Yet she was 
“You can’t put me off, Dorothea. I came to see 
grandmother. Miss Susan admired everything 
Dorothea hesitated. ‘ That’s just it, Miss 
foolish, and I suppose I am—but I get to thinking 
come over?” 


“Why—Monday, I think it was. What made | 


you think of her, and what has she to do with it?” 
“Do with it? Everything!” Miss Susan fairly | 
snorted with indignation. ‘‘You’re nothing but | 


an echo of her this minute. Had you worried over | 
breaking china or stayed awake for fear of thieves | 


before?” 
“Why—no—I don’t know —” Dorothea stam- 
mered. “I had thought I’d wash the china and 


glass myself. But you know things do break, Miss 
Susan, no matter how careful you are, and ra feel | 
so dreadfully to break wedding things. ond 

“Break? Of course they do. 


down. Suppose yours burned next summer, and | 


And houses burn | small newsboy entered his office, and on opening 


you lost everything in it; which would give you the | a grinning skeleton. 


|I’d begin to think about it that way this very 

minute, and I wouldn’t let Sarah Ellen Littlefield 
or anyone else rob me. Hard things may come,— 
| they come to most folks,—but the way to get ready 
for them is to use your happy things to the full, 
| making other folks happy, not to wrap them in 
| cotton wool for fear the house will burn down. 
| And you needn’t look at me in that disrespectful 
fashion, Dorothea Campbell, for I’ll mix my fig- 
ures if I want to!” 

Dorothea was laughing now, and two dimples 
were in sight. 


& & 


THE “NEEDFUL NEEDLE.” 


HOSE wonderful samplers of our little great- 

grandmothers, with their rose, cross, or 

Greek-pattern borders, their elaborate alpha- 
bets, their impossible birds and beasts, their pain- 
fully wrought texts and verses, were doubtless, 
once achieved, sourees of pride to their little 
makers, as now to their descendants. Neverthe- 
less, they must often, in the making, have been 
bedewed with childish tears, and many a lively 
little girl, primly seated at her task when she 
longed to play, must have heartily hated the scrap 
of canvas that could accommodate so many 
stitches, and longed to cast away forever the 
enslaving needle. 

Among the pious texts and improving stanzas 
that constitute the bulk of sampler literature there 
crops up occasionally a verse that recognizes a 
possible distaste for woman’s special accomplish- 
ment—if only to chide it. Anne Fraxham, a little 
English girl eleven years old, made a sampler in 
1790, that bore as its message to the world these 
ten exquisitely wrought lines: 

Who masters not in Youth the woman’s tool, 
Proud, trivial or unapt, she is a Fool. 

The Plough, the Sword, the Pen to man we leave, 
But ours the NEEDLE since the days of Eve. 
Then happiest she, industrious and wise. 

Who with most skill the needful NEEDLE plies, 
For Eden vanish’d who Exhales no Sigh 

When needles were not, or might useless lie, 
Whose pliant Fingers and whose willing Heart 
Less execute her Task than practise Art. 


Briefer and less edifying—indeed, perilously 
like a sigh exhaled for Eden!—is the verse pains- 
takingly embroidered in 1796 in somewhat irreg- 
ular letters on a charming and cherished little 
cross-bordered sampler by Lydia Howe of Jaffrey, 
aged thirteen: 

Were innocence our garb alone 
And Nature’s bloom our only pride 
The needle still had been unknown 
And Worth the want of dress supply’d. 
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A WELL FULL OF FISH. 


HERE is a remarkable well in southwestern 
Minnesota concerning which a correspondent 
writes tous. The well began to overflow not 
long after it was dug, for a strong spring burst out 
in the bottom of it, after the melting of the heavy 
winter snows. The well was surrounded by a 
tight, four-foot curbing, between the narrow 
cracks of which a stream of water trickled steadily 
away. 

One morning in September the well was found 
to be full of tiny fish. Everyone in the family 
hastened to see the sight. The fish were crowded 
so thickly together that they were actually dying 
for lack of air. They were from one inch to four 
or five inches long. The curbing was too tight to 
permit them to float out, so a board was knocked 
off and a stream of fish began to swim out with 
the current. 

So thick were the fish that it was impossible 
even to water the stock. Any attempt to dip up a 
pail of water only resulted in a pail of tiny fish. 
Apparently there was no diminution in numbers, 
although they floated away with the overflow for 
several weeks. 

People from all round the country came to see 
this wonderful well. Pickerel, bass, perch, and 
other kinds of fish were identified. No one ever 
discovered where they came from. No bass or 
pickerel are to be found in any stream nearer 
than twenty miles. After much study and discus- 
sion of the problem, the only conclusion that could 
possibly be accepted was that the fish must have 
been drawn into an underground current from 
some river, and carried along for miles until they 
found this opening. 

The next fall more fish came in about the same 
time, although not in nearly so great numbers. 
After that the spring became stopped up, and the 
well was thereafter an ordinary instead of an 
extraordinary one. 

Ca) 
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A PLAUSIBLE THEORY. 


OMETIMES a bit of unconscious humor sur- 
S vives even the watchful eyes of the Asso- 

ciated Press editors. Recently an account 
of an unusually bloody fight came into the Atlanta 
office of the great news-gathering organization. 
After the ordeal of the blue pencil, it was sent out 
over the wires to the various newspapers on the 
“southern division” of the Associated Press. 

The item recounted the details of a fight between 
two persons in a rural community. Their weapons, 
according to the story, were a scythe, a corn knife, 
a shovel, and a butcher knife. 

After enumerating the details of the encounter, 
the dispatch concluded: “It is thought that the two 
men had some sort of a misunderstanding.” 

That was quite as convincing as the comment 
made by the editor of a rural paper in Maine on 
the arrest of a young man who was caught climb- 
ing out of the cellar window of a certain house 
with a valise filled with silverware, jewelry, and 
other articles of value. 

“It is believed,” said the newspaper account of 
| his arrest, “that evidence may be found that will 
| lead to his conviction.” 


® © 


HE RECOGNIZED HIM. 


LENDER persons formed the subject of con- 
versation at a social gathering recently, when 
David F. Houston, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, told this about a doctor: 

The doctor was very thin. 








One afternoon a 


the door to the inner room, he was confronted by 
He gave a terrified yell, and 


more satisfaction, to remember you’d kept every- | dashed for the middle of the street, panting for 


thing safely in cold storage, not a thing broken, or 


to have a score of memories of good times with | 


| breath. 
“That’s all right, little boy,” soothingly said the 


your pretty things—memories that no fire could | doctor, who had hastened to the door on hearing 


destroy?” 
“T never thought of it that way,”. Dorothea 
said, brightening. 


| the yell. 
papers.” 
“No, you don’t!” was the rejoinder of the boy. 


“Come in, and I’ll buy one of your 


Miss Susan leaned over and laid an impressive | ‘‘You can’t fool me, even if you have got your 


finger upon Dorothea’s arm. 


“Well, if I was you, | clothes on.” 
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Y entirely different from the ordinary sort. 
Howard Bicycle Co., Dept. YC, Trenton, N.J. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


You can make good money by printing cards, 
letterheads, circuits. etc. It requires little money 
to own a printing outfit. Fora boy entering man’s 
estate nothing will more develop his mind and 
teach him accuracy than printing. Write 
for Our 96 P. Catalogue. it’s Free. 

-* tains full wy instructions. 
RowELL PRINTERS SuPPLY CO., 80 S$. SixtH ST., LouisviLue, Ky. (estas. 1865. 


Z you at home by mail to carn 
ae Chauffeur or Repairman. Students 
assisted to ies Best system, lowest price. 
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For the Bran 


On many a diet list the first word is 
Pettijohn's. 
That's because of the bran, combined 


with whole-wheat nutrition. Bran is 
‘Nature's laxative. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden in 
luscious soft wheat flakes. The food is a 
breakfast dainty which appeals to every- 
one. Yet it is25 per cent unground bran. 

Any doctor will say that most folks 
would feel better if they ate this bran food 


thrice a week. all are glad to get it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Owe Company, Chicago. (899) 


INSOMNIA 


LEADS TO MADNESS, IF NOT REMEDIED. 


“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years ago,” 
writes a Topeka woman, “that coffee was the 
direct cause of the insomnia from which I suffered 
terribly, as well as extreme nervousness and 
acute dyspepsia. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since childhood, 
and did not like to think that the beverage was 
doing me all this harm. But it was, and the time 
came when I had to face the fact, and protect 
myself. I therefore gave up coffee abruptly and 
absolutely, and adopted Postum for my hot drink 
at meals. 

“T began to note improvement in my condition 
very soon after I took on Postum. The change 
proceeded gradually, but surely, and it was a 
matter of only a few weeks before I found myself 
entirely relieved—the nervousness passed away, 
my digestive apparatus was restored to normal 
efficiency, and I began to sleep restfully and 
peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have continued during 
all of the 5 years, and I am safe in saying that I 
owe them entirely.to Postum, for when I began to 
drink it I ceased to use medicines.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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offer 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bic 
without first learning what we can offer you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Derr. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write to-day for free ion rey 191 5 designs, 


$1.50 per dozen; S 
GOLD PLATE, $. 





each, $15.00 per dozen. 
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THAT ROW BOAT AND 
THE SI-MONDS SAW 


The boy who lives on a pond, 
river, inlet or harbor must have 
a boat. He can buy it or build it. 
It is better fun to build it. In 
building a boat you need only the 
lest of tools, but you need a 


aoa saw—a SIMONDS SAW. 





follow a straight line with the easiest 
push, keep their accurate cutting " 
a kind of saws ae d- 
ing © many things | at one can 
make about the house or in the school. 
Let us tell you what you can make. 
"UX "oe sures thos are branded SIMONDS.” 


Get a SIMONDS SAW for home and school use. If 
ur dealer can’t supply you, ge will. Write for 
7, “The Professor and the Saw,’’ which 

tells how to build this boat and other useful things. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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When you go ‘‘hiking’’ 
with your fellow Boy Scouts 
be sure your outfit contains 
a bottle of 


LISTERINE 


Many real soldiers in the great 
armies of the world have their 
wounds dressed with Listerine. It 
prevents infection and helps nature 
to heal wounds quickly. 


In the woods you may 
accidentally handle — 
ivy, get scratched by briers 
or injure yourself in other 
ways. Listerine should im- 
mediately be applied to 
these hurts. 


Listerine also relieves 
sunburn, prickly heat, 
chafing, and the sting of 
insect bites. 


Listerine should be 
used to keep your mouth 
and teeth clean, whether 
camping or at home. 


Iisterine is sold only 
in round bottles with the 
aged blown in the glass. The wrapper 

rown. Be sure you get the genuine. 
All druggists sell it. 


Four Sizes—15c—25c—50c— $1.00. 


Made and Owned in America. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Laboratories : 
St. Louis 


CLASS PINS { 


4 etnin'> pus TO You 5 
Made ', an je or material, NO 

cor Wren outa ba - Special offer, either 

style of pins here illustrated with any equal —* of letters and figures, 

with one or two colors of qos enamel, SiL' PLATE, $. 15 each, 

ING SILVER, $.30 ak $3.00 per dozen; 

35 cash, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


531 BASTIAN BLDG. , ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Toronto 
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Watitalls 
VANCE | Made Clear 


ELECTRICITY 
MECHANICS 
i) n 


The story of the prog- 
ress of the world in 
science, mechanics, elec- 

tricity, invention—all plainly 

told month by month. 200 illustrations. 


Get Free Sample of this wonderful magazine 


that tells the big story of 
A thrill on every 


the world and its movements. 

page. Write today. 

The World’s Advance,257 4th Ave., New York City 
15e a copy at newsdealers’ 
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State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 


Dept. N. ston, Mass. 








| are two and a half feet thick, are made up of 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


REE RECORDS.—Little diagonal streaks or 

wrinkles across the grain of a piece of timber | 
betray not only weakness, but sometimes also the | 
strains to which the tree was subjected while it 
grew. They may even be used to check the official | 
record of windstorms. The marks are caused by | 
what are known as “compression failures’’—phe- | 
nomena that occur when the fibres bend or buckle | 
under too heavy a strain. In cutting up logs | 
collected for experiment at the forest service | 
laboratory at Madison, in Wisconsin, the investi- 
gators noticed that compression failures appeared 
on the north side of several trees from the same 
neighborhood in Florida. Knowing the date at 
which the trees were felled, they were able to 
determine by counting the annual rings that the 
compression failures were probably caused by a 
severe wind from the south about the year 1898. 
They made inquiries in Florida, and found that in 
that year a hurricane had, in fact, swept over the 
region. The experiments showed that the strength 
of a piece of wood may be seriously impaired even 
by the slight compression failures caused by rough 
handling. If a beam is dropped across a skid, 
and a compression failure occurs at the point at 
which it strikes, it will give way at that point 
whenever subjected to too severe a strain. Com- 
pression failures, owing to windstorms or to hard 
usage by lumbermen or manufacturers, thus may 
explain the hitherto unaccountable breaks in 
hickory wheel spokes, and in other articles made 
of equally tough woods. 














N EQUINE OPERATING TABLE.—At the 
new Angell Memorial Animal Hospital in 
Boston sick and injured animals have the benefit 
of all the resources of modern medical science. 


© soston PHOTO News Co. 








One interesting piece of apparatus is the ingenious | 
operating table for horses that is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The attendants lead | 
the injured horse close up to the table, which is | 
tilted. up as shown in the picture. Then they | 
adjust and fasten the straps and shackles, tip the 
table top to a horizontal position, and give the 
horse the quart or more of chloroform he needs | 
as an anesthetic. The doctors can then operate | 
with the least trouble to themselves and the least | 
discomfort to the horse. After the operation the | 
attendants take the horse on a truck to a soft bed | 
of chips, where he can recover consciousness at 
his ease. | 

SALT-WATER CANAL.—As the result of 

unexpected hydraulic action set up in opening 
and shutting the locks, it seems likely, says Pop- 
ular Mechanics, that the entire Panama Canal, 
including Gatun and Miraflores lakes, will ulti- 
mately become salt. Indeed, Miraflores Lake 
has already become so brackish that it is unfit to 
be used as the source of water supply that the 
plan was to make it. When a ship coming from 
the Pacific enters the lower lock at Miraflores, it 
brings with it so much salt water that after the 
gates are closed almost seventy-five per cent. of 
the water is salt. Some of that salt water is 
carried with the ship to the next higher level, 
then into the upper lock, and finally into the lake. 
Of course it is diluted at every stage, for fresh 
water is used to raise the level in the lock cham- 
bers; but still enough is carried into the lake to 
accomplish the predicted result. 


HE STRONGEST VAULT.—The new bank- 

ing building of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. in 
New York City contains a security vault that is 
said to be the strongest in the world—proof against 
fire, water, mobs, and burglars. According to 
the Scientific American Supplement, the vault is 
twenty-three feet wide, twenty-seven feet deep, 
and thirty-three feet high, outside measurement, 
and is divided into three stories. The walls, which 


Harveyized nickel-steel armor plate, surrounded 
with rock concrete, which is reinforced with double 
and treble sections of 125-pound nieckel-steel rails. 
The main door of the vault is round, and three 
feet thick; and when closed, makes an air-tight 
fit with the doorframe. Although the door, with 
its bolt work and hinges, weighs fifty tons, it can be 
swung with onehand. The vault is equipped with 
the very latest and most complete system of time 
and combination locks, burglar alarms, and elec- 
tric lights. It is guarded day and night by patrol- 
men, whose work is made easier by passages 
round the four sides, underneath the bottom, and 
across the top, and by mirrors so placed that they 
can see round corners. 


ACIAL PSYCHIATRY.—After careful study 


in the institutions of New York City, Doctors 
A. A. Brill and M. J. Krapas say in a paper on 


“Insanity Among Jews,” read at a meeting of the | 


New York Neurological Society, that the assertion 
frequently made both here and abroad, that mental 
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that led to the taking of the picture. 
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titled on the negatives. 


Autographic Kodaks from $6.00 up. 
as other Kodak films. 








Make your Kodak story of the children doubly valuable, 
by dating every negative, by making brief notes that will 
help, in after years, to recall happily to memory the incident 


The first school day. 
Mary’s fourth birthday.—A thousand such important events should be 
It’s a simple process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Autographic films at the same price 
Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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You can’t buy better 
looking tires; nor any 
that will wear so long. 
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FOR 
BICYCLES 


The Safety, Strength and 
Superb wearing quality of 
these tires have made them 


manufacturer’s brands of 
bicycle tires. 


Made in red and gray 
treads, single tube and 
clincher types, they 


5,000 miles, and embody the highest 
= tenance known bicycle tire 
iaiaiem standard. 
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Oilproof and 
Guaranteed 
One Full 
Season 
against mis- 
hap, includ- 
ing punctures, with re- 
repair or replacement 
free. 


most popular of all 
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diseases are more common among Jews than 


among other races, has no foundation in fact. | 


Jews are city dwellers, and as such are obliged | 
to send their feeble-minded and insane to institu- | 
tions. On the other hand, races that live largely | 
in the country, where they are permitted to keep 
their afflicted at home, seem to have fewer insane 
among them than they actually have. Another 
interesting point is that the disproportionate num- 
ber of foreign-born epileptic, alcoholic, insane, and 
feeble-minded persons in our institutions may be 
largely owing to a little-suspected cause. Accord- 
ing to American Medicine, when a man migrates 
to a country with a climate markedly different 
from the one in which he grew up, the harmful 
characteristics of the new climate—excessive heat, 
light, cold, moisture, or dryness—will harm his 
nervous system far more than they harm the nerv- 
ous systems of the native-born, and he will be 
much more liable to mental and nervous diseases. 
Probably insanity is more frequent among the 
people who come from climates markedly different 
from ours, and certainly more frequent than it 
would have been had the sufferers remained in 
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PARAGUAY TEA IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


tomary drink of about ten million people in | 

South America, and is gradually becoming 
popular in other parts of the world. It is a mildly 
stimulating beverage, prepared by infusion with | 
boiling water, like ordinary tea, and it may be | 
served in the same way as the latter, either hot | 
or cold. An authoritative writer says of it: | 
“Though as yet this beverage is little known out- | 
side of South America, there is little doubt that 
it will come to rank in popularity with tea and | 
coffee.” 

Within the past year a good deal of yerba maté | 
has entered the United States. Perhaps even 
more significant is the fact that about two years 
ago the United States Department of Agriculture 
distributed seeds of the plant to a number of its | 
correspondents in the Southern States, There | 
is no apparent reason why yerba maté should not 
be raised successfully in this country as far north 
as the Carolinas. It will be some years, however, | 
before that can be definitely determined, as the | 
plant is a slow grower. | 

Paraguay tea lex Paraguayensis) is a small 
tree or shrub nearly related to the holly. It bears 
bright evergreen leaves, insignificant white or | 


yellowish flowers, and tiny purplish-black berries. 

It grows wild over a vast area in southern Brazil, | 
Paraguay, and northern Argentina. The leaves | 
and young shoots are the useful parts of the plant. 

At present the crop is obtained in a very primi- 
tive way from the forests by special workmen 
(yerbateros). They lop the branches off with axes, 
and scorch them over a hot fire. Then they gather 
the leaves and small twigs, and place them on a 
wooden trestle over another fire, where they are 
exposed to a slower scorching process for from 
one to three days. The leaves are then beaten or 
ground to powder, packed in hides and shipped 
to market. 

The usual custom in South America is to drink 
yerba maté from a hollowed gourd. The vessel is 
called maté, and it gives its name to the beverage. 
You put two or three spoonfuls of the powdered 
leaves in the receptacle, along with sugar, lemon, 
or other condiments, and pour boiling water over 
them. Then you suck the decoction through a 
tube, generally of metal, known as the bombilla. 
You can enjoy the drink, however, without those 
peculiar implements. 

Yerba maté contains tannin and caffeine, and its 
physiological effects are similar to those of tea or 
coffee. A liking for it is by no means peculiar 
to the Spanish-American race. European colonists 
in South America are very fond of it, and have to 
a considerable extent adopted this nonalcoholic 
beverage as a substitute for the beer and wines 
of their homeland. Compared with tea and coffee, 
it is very cheap. It costs about seven cents a 
pound in Buenos Aires, and is said to be sold at 
nine cents a pound in New York. 

The belief was once general that yerba maté 
could not be cultivated; but although the product 
is mainly derived *from the plants in their wild 
state, the secret of successful cultivation was 
known to the Jesuit missionaries generations ago, 
and has recently been rediscovered, so that there 
are now many maté plantations in South America. 
The seed has an exceedingly hard shell, and will 
not germinate unless it is treated by a chemical 
process, or macerated for several days in very hot 
water. In nature the process is accomplished in 
the digestive tract of certain birds, whose intes- 
tinal juices soften the shell and permit the germi- 
nation of the seed. 

The plant needs abundant shade at first, and 
is usually planted in forest land. As the yerba 
tree grows, the shading branches overhead are 
cleared away. The rapidly growing castor -oil 
shrub has been successfully used for shading the 
young plants. Itis found that plants started under 
temporary shade and then grown in the open 
assume a bushy habit as compared with those 
grown in the forests, a modification that makes 
harvesting easier. 


P tem ari tea, or yerba maté, is the weal \) 
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SPELLBINDING. 


HE magic power of eloquence to hold an 
audience bound as by a spell is commonly 
credited to the political stump speaker. But 
that some of this gift of fascination is to be found 
in the pulpit, the Rev. Dr. Currier makes clear in 
his recent book, “Nine Great Preachers.” To 
show the importance of the voice and manner in 
delivering the message, he tells the following 
story of the preaching of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie of 
Scotland: 

Guthrie possessed to an eminent degree the 
power of apt, impressive illustration. Joined to 
the witchery of his voice, it sometimes amounted 
to a power of enchantment. His auditors were 
then spellbound by it. 

An amusing instance is presented in the conduct 
of a Highland cattle drover one day in Guthrie’s 
congregation in Free St. John’s. The man stood 
throughout the service in one of the crowded 
aisles within a few yards of the pulpit. From the 
first he was riveted, a pinch of snuff every now 
and then evincing his satisfaction. Toward the 
end of the sermon and just as the preacher was 
commencing a prolonged illustration, the stranger 
applied to his horn mull. 

Arrested, however, he stood motionless, his 
hand raised with the snuff between his fingers, his 
head thrown back, his eyes and mouth wide open. 
The instant the passage was finished, and before 
the audience had time to recover their breath, the 
drover applied the snuff with gusto to his nostrils, 
and, forgetting in his excitement alike the place 
and the occasion, he turned his head to the crowd 
behind, and exclaimed, ‘‘Na, sirs, I never heard 
the like of that!” 

® & 


WOULD REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE 
STRETCHING. 


STOUT German lady, says the Berliner Illus- 

A trirte Zeitung, decided, after a very uncom- 

fortable experience, that in the future when 

she went to the opera she would buy two seats 
instead of one. 

One day she came to the opera house and handed 
the usher her two tickets. ‘‘For whom is the other 
ticket?” he asked, seeing that there was but one 
person. 

“For me. I shall occupy both seats!” 

The usher laughed. “I fear you will have some 
difficulty, madam. Your seats are numbers fifty- 





one and sixty-three!” 
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Victor Record of 
the “Indian 
Lament”’ 
played by 
Kreisler 


him in real life. 








Both are Kreisler 


The Victor Record by Kreis- 
ler is just as truly Kreisler as 
Kreisler himself. 


_When you hear the great 
virtuoso on the Victrola it is 
as though you were hearing 


His profoundly beautiful 
playing, his exquisite phras- 
ing, his brilliant technique, all entrance you—you realize 
that here is a master artist. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play for you any of the thirty-five Kreisler records, or Victor 
Records by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 









Kreisler 


@ Dupont 





There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 


from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


the combination. 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 




















Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage,of high 





The most popular 


Baseball 
Goods 


The kind that makes the other 
fellow wish his were as good, The 
only way to get as good is to get the 
genuine D&M. You'll play better 
and enjoy the game more if you 
have baseball things that are good 
—that are made right, fit right, 
feel right—the D & M. 


If you can’t get these goods we'll 
sell you direct by par- 








grade and great nutritive value 








Dino aC 
q we! 








cel post, but try your 
dealer first. Send for 
Catalogue and Official 
Rule Books on Baseball 
and Tennis, Free. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
pt. C, 
Plymouth, N. H. 

































ORBIN, Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


takes half the pedalling 
out of bicycling and 
doubles the fun. 


Your feet don’t have to 
follow the pedals in a 
ceaseless grind. 
You take it easy 
when you want to 
—rest back, and 
just coast along. 
It’s great sport and safe 
sport, because the Corbin 
Brake gives you com- 
plete control of your 
wheel. You stop it 
gradually or instantly 
as you wish. 
Sold and equipped 
dealers fo a A 
Write for catalog. 
CORBIN SCREW 
CORPORATION 
The American Hard- 
ware Corp., Successor, 




































{In Glass Jars 


Glass is cheap, and makes the best 
and cheapest —— = known for 
Peanut Butter, keeping contents in 
perfect condition. 


“Penolia” 


Highest in quality and the most for 
the price. 


1% Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


a Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. e 

















“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn't stuck to tire and can 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 








va 
( All sizes. 


HE LEAVENER you use is 

largely responsible for the 

flavor, texture, wholesome- 
ness, and appearance of your 
home baking. This is why it is 
of the utmost importance that 
you use 


Rumford 
Baking Powder Rae 


No housekeeper can use Rumford without realizing 
the saving in money and materials. Ask us for a 
copy of ‘* Rumford Home Recipe Book,’’ FREE. 


| You ought to try Rumford Baking yan 
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ALF PO 
RUMFORD 
RAKING 

Pow DER 








If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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| Coffee Danger 


| J. H. Kellogg, M. D., one of 
s the most famous specialists = 
and food experts in the world, 
= says: ‘‘Coffee is wholly unfit 3 
for daily use- as an articde of 

diet.” 3 


‘Old Grist Mill’ 


- 
a 
4 
- 
- 


‘Wheat Coffee: 


must not be classed with the 
common flavorless substitutes 
for coffee. It’s different; so 
near to coffee in taste as to be 
satisfying to thousands of cof- 
fee drinkers. It’s economical. 
Costs 75% less than coffee. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston ; 
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O MATTER how red your stove-lids may 
be, one application of Satin Gloss will 
turn them toa brilliant black. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


Don’t bother with old forms of stove polish 
another day. Ask your grocer for Satin 
Gloss—the improved stove polish. 














| 

“LE TUB.” 

HE romantic novels of high life upon | 
which our great-grandmothers doted in | 
their girlhood were plentifully besprinkled 





| with French phrases. Even fifty years ago) 
| the fashion was far from obsolete. French 


writers, on the contrary, still entertained a 
lingering prejudice against English as the) 
tongue of the ‘“‘barbarian of genius,”’ Shake- | 
speare, its highest representative, and never | 
borrowed from it to enhance their own literary | 
productions. Something over twenty-five years | 
ago, however, English began to make its way 
across the Channel, first in the newspapers, | 
chiefly in the columns devoted to ‘‘le sport,’’ | 
and later into those recording the doings of 
society. ‘‘Five-o’clocks’’ and the ‘‘ Five- 
o’clockards’’ who attended them made after- 
noon tea as fashionable, if not as beloved, as 
in its native Britain. Another British insti- 
tution even more desirable has recently been 
imported into the fashions and fiction of France 
—the morning bath. Every up-to-date French 
hero now begins his elegant or adventurous 
day with “‘le tub du matin.’’ 

“Le tub,’? it must be admitted, has not in 
the past enjoyed among Frenchmen the favor 
it deserves. We have the testimony on that 
point of many travelers, and two distinguished 
English novelists. Charles Dickens, feeling 
the need of a Turkish bath while in Paris, 
once visited a bathing establishment there, to 
the complete bewilderment of the attendants. 
Why should such an ‘‘amazingly clean Eng- 
lishman,’’ who obviously required no further 
cleaning, and who confessed to daily applica- 
tions of water all over, desire to submit his 
person, which did not need so much as a dab 
with a damp cloth, to be soaked, scrubbed, 
and steamed? It was unheard of! It was 
incomprehensible! ‘‘But these mad English, 
goed heavens, what would you?’’ 

Mrs. Sartoris, in her charming ‘‘Week in a 
French Country House,’’ recognized the sit- 
uation in another way, by making her de- 
lightfully funny Frenchman, Monsieur Paul, 
repudiate in one despairing exclamation the 
suggestion that he might marry a certain 
English lady: 

‘*She ‘would wash me, and I should die!’’ 

Nowadays, however, without extraneous com- 
pulsion, Frenchmen are washing themselves 
to such an extent that Paris actually confronts 
a shortage of water, and her engineers are 





> | the days of the first great exhibition in the 





planning an auxiliary supply. Statisticians 
| declare that 100,000 baths, requiring 2,000,000 
| gallons of water, are taken every morning. 
Le tub is everywhere demanded and installed 
| —le tub with all the latest and most attractive 
accessories of nickel, porcelain, or marble, for 
the French are taking their baths with all the 
ardor of recent converts. 

| With no such alluring adjuncts, John Bull 


was faithfully taking his, by the aid of painted 
tin and heavy ewers of awkward shapes, in 


| Crystal Palace, more than half a century ago. 
| And after his morning tub and his ‘‘bifstek, ’’ 
| he was chuckling gleefully over John Leech’s 
drawing in Punch of two visiting Frenchmen 
lat the exhibition, standing before the latest 
thing in washstands, while one of them says 
to the other: 

‘*But regard them, Alphonse—what a curious 
machine!’ 
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FREEZING FISH ALIVE. 
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A Summary 
of Values 


We buy Clothcraft 
Clothes from a Cleve- 
land firm that has been 
in the business since 
1846—The Joseph & 
Feiss Company. 


In their big, clean, 
well-lighted factory 
the making of medium- 
priced clothes has be- 
come a science. 


It means a better 
grade of all-wool fab- 
rics, and linings, and 
improved ‘tailoring of 
every detail from the 
soft roll of the collar 
and the unbreakable 
coat front, to the posi- 
tion of a pocket or the 
sewing of a seam. 


In a word—Cloth- 
craft at $10 to $20 
means more for your 
money—and steady 
customers for us. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


All Wool Clothes 


Ready 
toWear 
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|The Clothcraft Store 














Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 647 St. Clair 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 


note of 











LADE’S SPICES 


Endorsed by Prof. Allyn 











ONSIEUR Pictet, the brilliant Swiss 
man of science, has succeeded in freez- 
ing live fish and reviving them several 

weeks or months later. He put twenty-eight 
| live fish in a box that contained water rich in 
| oxygen, in which several pieces of ice floated. 
| He then reduced the temperature of the water 
very slowly until it froze. At the end .of 
about two months the cake of ice was grad- 
ually thawed, and the fish were found alive. 

According to the report of the experiment 
given in L’ Illustration (Paris), it is essential 
that the water be very gradually frozen, and 
that it shall have contained pieces of ice for 
from fifteen to eighteen hours before the whole 
mass is frozen. The process of thawing must 
also be very slow. It is believed that, through 
this process, Siberian sturgeon and Alaskan 
salmon can be brought alive to Paris. 


* © 


A CLEVER PIGEON. 
PLANTER in South Carolina writes 











SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Maine. 








Water Supply 
for FARMS | 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








The Companion that he once saw a 
| hawk dart into a flock of pigeons, but 
|miss his strike. The pigeons scattered, and 
the hawk singled out one for pursuit. The 
pigeon rose to a great height, always keeping 
above the hawk to prevent it from striking. 
When the pigeon got directly over an old horse- 
power ginhouse raised ten feet from the ground, 
it suddenly darted by the hawk and came 
groundward like a shot, in a line a few feet 
from the side of this ginhouse. The hawk 
pursued, and like two streaks they came down. 


aside under the ginhouse. The hawk dashed 
headlong to its death on the ground. 





$25 to $50 


| the One Game for the Lawn, which combines Golf, | 


made by selling 


| Croquet and Tennis. A yr 


recommended agents wanted in a 


| towns. 





THE BREVET CO. 
51 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


per week readily 6 Br ev et,” 
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Better Quality—Lower Prices 


WE furnish durable window screens at 
from 30c to 60c. Not cheap screens 
but top-notch quality lumber and best 
black wire. Corners never come apart. 
Runs and one lift supplied free. Extra 
fine quality screen doors 90c and up. 

Get Our Big Building Material Catalog. 
It is free. Don’t spend a cent until you 
have this chance to study the astonishing 
offers in this book. New England's finest 
building material market ready to save 
you 25% to 50% on every order. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
1312 Bemis Road, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Ladies’ Wrist 


Watch "si 


Wrist Watches have become 
very popular with women and 
girls because they are so practi- 
cal and convenient for everyday 
wear. Not only are they used b 
those of an athletic taste, for mm 
games as golf and tennis, but they 





are equally useful for shopping 
or traveling. Our Offer includes 
a Leather Bracelet, conforming 
to the wrist, the most satisfactory 
and practical for the purpose. 
The Watch offered has a lever 
movement, enameled dial, stem 
set, and every part absolutely 
interchangeable. 


60-DAY OFFER 
The Ladies’ Wrist Watch and 


Leather Bracelet given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion and 
75 cents extra; or the Watch and 
Bracelet may be purchased from us 
for $2.25. In either case we deliver 
free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Eight feet from the ground the pigeon swerved | 








ROOFING 


Looks well and wears well 


The sparkling, mineral surface of Amatite is not only 


beautiful but serviceable. 


It is also an economical feature because it makes 


painting unnecessary. 


Don’t overlook Amatite when the roofing question arises, 
for it will save you money and give you lasting satisfaction. 
Free sample and booklet on request 


New York Chicago 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Philadelphia Boston 
I Cleveland Cincinnati 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City . 
Minneapolis SaltLakeCity Seattle 
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ONE OUNCE BOTTLES 


10 cents 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


IF YOU DON’T USE THEM, 
PLEASE TRY THEM 


Ten cents for one ounce of Pure Extract of Vanilla 
or any other of our 26 kinds of extracts and essences 
is a great advantage. It permits a housewife to have at 
all times a large assortment on hand, at small expense, 
and without much chance for waste. 





Our extracts are pure, and as near perfect in blend 
as we know how to make them. 


You can place the same dependence in our extracts 


that you do in our Mustard and Spices, that have been 
STICKNEY considered standard for 100 years in New England. 


AND 





POOR'S If you will ask for Stickney & Poor's the next time 
gee you buy extracts, I will appreciate it very much. Here 


| 


VANILLA | is the list of flavors: 





EXTRACT | 
a 2 — 


Vanilla Celery Pineapple Checkerberry Spirits of Camphor 
e*, Lemon Cinnamon Raspberry Peppermint Sweet Spirits of Nitre 
Orange Cloves Strawberry Spearmint Sweet Tinct. of Rhubarb 
Almond Jamaica Ginger Peach Wintergreen Glycerine Sweet Oil 
Anise Rose Pistachio Paregoric Castor Oil 
Als I have been the Stickney & Poor trade-mark for 100 years, but recently they have put 
Ganrateedby Sichner Pan arms and legs on me and now | am a man, and it’s up to me to tell all | know about our 
Spice Co.,Boston, Mass., um “sl z , 
th Food ad Drags et 7 goods and our house. | hope as time goes on, you will learn to know me better, and | assure 


you that you can rely on all that I say, at all times. 1 am known as 


Your co-operating servant, 


‘* Mustardpot.” 


STICKNEY G@ POOR SPICE COMPANY. 
a 1815------Century Old—Century Honored------1915 
GD wustarps - spices BOSTON, MASS. SEASONINGS - FLAVORINGS 
ae THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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